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Central America is included between 8° and 20° north lat.: 
a zone which, besides the Senegambian coast, and the strip of 
African interior known as Soudan, includes Abyssinnia and 
Sennaar, on that continent, a small tract of southwestern Arabia, 
and the provinces of Bombay and Madras in Hindoostan, and 
Siam and Cochin China, of the farther India. The remainder 
being two-thirds or more of the belt, is for the most part water. 
This is within the zone of spices and sugar. — It is also within 
the limits of a belt considered particularly obnoxious to pesti- 
lential disease; though the Sandwich Islands and the Ithmus, 
except on some points on the eastern coast of the latter are 
‘ahha ert salubrious; owing to interoceanic position, high 
ands, Pacific breezes, and, perhaps in some measure, to volcanic 
influences, of which both largely partake. The geographical 
association of latitude which, at such distant meridians, con- 
nects this country with Arabia, leads to the notice, in consider- 
sidering the possible as well as actual products of the Isthmus, 
that the coffee of Costa Rica is said to have no rival except 
that of Mocha. There are two remarkable geographic charac- 
teristics in the relations of the Isthmus with the rest of the 
world. Separating by a narrow strip of rock, the two great 
oceans of the globe, it is open at contignous points, to the com- 
merce of both; and central as to latitude and productions to 
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both; and connecting by a monopoly of transit in one direction, 
ocean to ocean; it lmks by a like monopoly in another diree- 
tion, the two great parts of the western hemisphere, holding in 
poise these to the north and south, those to the east and west. 
Commercially, socially, and politically, it invites especially the 
interests and sympathies of the people of the United States. 
The particulars in which the Isthmus may claim our interest or 
invite attention, may not be all obvious; the prominent points 
are extraordinary equability and pleasantness of temperature, 
unequalled salubrity of climate, great fertility of soil, tropical 
fruits spontaneously, some others very easily produced in such 
quantity as to waste upon the ground, wild game various and 
plentiful, land at mere nominal prices, 5, pamer of living also 
nominal. These are the elements of social and domestic com- 
fort. Commercially and industrially, beside the usual pursuits 
of industry in the departments of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, the situation of the Isthmus geographically, and her pro- 
ductive capacity, furnish the elements and the area of a com- 
merce as extensive as the world. Her rivers have gold dust, 
her mountains the ore of gold; and her soil contains other 
precious and useful metals and minerals. A struggle of thirty 
years, protracted through the life of one generation, inherited 
fe the next, urged at one time with the fury of malice which 
bigotry and conservative aristocracy cherish ever toward liber- 
alism; at another with the hatred of races, embarrassed and 
embittered by all elements of opposition and hostility, attests 
their earnest purpose to secure to their posterity those blessings 
of free government to which they have themselves been 
strangers. 

The area of Central America as given by Mr. Squier is 
155,000 square miles, or three times and one-third larger than 
the State of New York, and if as populous as New York at the 
present time it would contain 10,000,000, and if as populous 
as Massachusetts, 19,530,000. The present population is given 
by estimation at 2,000,000; of which Guatemala has 850,000, 
San Salvador 394,000, Honduras 350,000, Nicaragua 300,000, 
and Costa Rica 125,000. These are the States now known as 
Central America, though there is at present no actual or legal 
government embracing more than one State. Properly, how- 
ever, in a geographical view, the Isthmian States, if any con- 
federated or consolidated government should be formed there, 
should extend from Tehuantepec to Panama, embracing all the 
passes, from sea to sea. Yucatan has, for the most part, main- 
tained a separate government, though, at one time, nominally 
annexed to Mexico. This State has a population of five hun- 
dred thousand. It is believed that, in regard to this State, not 
only geographical position would naturally point to a political 
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connection with the Isthmian States rather than Mexico, but 
that there is also a population more nearly homogenious with 
the Central American States than with that of Mexico. Two 
yrovinces lying south of Tehuantepec, that is Chiapas and 
Soconusco, were formerly constituent parts of Central America, 
one of which was annexed by violence or conquest to Mexico, 
and the other went off voluntarily. These would bring the 
boundary up to Tehuantepec, only leaving out the province of 
Tobasco. We are not able to state the population of the 
provinces north of Guatemala. Their united area is about 
40,000 square miles, the area of Yucatan 60,000. 

From the works of Mr. Squier on this country, much informa- 
tion is derived relating to the geography, configuration, climate, 
and other physical aspects, as well as the social and political 
condition, history, monuments, &e. Hesays, “topographically, 
Central America presents three marked centres of sloratli, 
which have, to a certain degree, fixed its political divisions. 
The first is the great plain, or broken table land, in which is 
situated the city of Guatemala, and which is upward of 4,000 
feet above the sea. 

“A group of mountains occupies Honduras, presenting an 
almost mural front toward "the Pacific, but shooting out nume- 
rous spurs or subordinate branches, like the fingers of an out- 
anual hand toward the north and east. Between these ranges, 
and in some cases almost encircled by hills are several broad 
valleys or plains of different elevations, in which are gathered 
the waters of thousands of rivulets and small streams, forming 
numerous considerable rivers, which radiate north and east 
into the Caribbean sea, and south and west into the southern 
Ocean. 

“Intervening between this and the third great centre of eleva- 
tion in Costa Rica, is the basin of the Nicaraguan Lakes, with 
its verdant slopes and gently undulating plains. The nucleus 
of elevation in Costa Rica is the great voleano of Cartago, which 
towers in its midst. Here the Gordilleras assume their general 
character of a great unbroken mountain barrier, but soon sub- 
side again in low ridges on the Isthmus of Panama.”—{ Votes 
on Cent. Am., pp. 19, 20.) 

“In its physical aspect and configuration of surface, it has 
very justly been observed that it is an epitome of all other 
countries and climates of the globe. High mountain ranges, 
isolated voleanic peaks, elevated table lands, deep valleys, broad 
and fertile plains, and extensive alluvions are here found 
grouped together, relieved by large and beautiful lakes and 
majestic rivers; the whole teeming with animal and vegetable 
life, and possessing every variety of climate, from torrid heats 
to the cool and bracing temperature of eternal spring. 
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“The great chain of the Cordilleras here, as in South America, 
runs nearest to the Pacific coast, but in places it is interrupted, 
and assumes the form of detached ranges, and isolated eleva- 
tions, groups or knots of hills, between which the streams from 
the interior high valleys or elevated plains wind their way to 
the two oceans. As a consequence, the principal alluvions 
border on the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea. Here 
rains fall in greater or less abundance for the entire year (eastern 
coast;) vegetation is rank, and the climate is damp, and pro- 
portionably insalubrious. The trade winds blow from the north- 
east; and the moisture with which they are saturated, con- 
densed on the elevated parts of the continent, flows down 
toward the Atlantic. The Pacific slope is therefore compara- 
tively dry and healthful, as are also the elevated regions of the 
interior.”—( Jb. p. 18.) 

The climate of Central America on the Pacific coast and on 
the elevated plains and mountains of the interior is unsurpassed 
in mildness and equability. While tlie atmosphere is not at 
any time, except in the higher regions, cold enough to require 
fire, the heat is never in that raging excess which we experience 
in the northern latitudes of the United States for some days in 
the summer. The range of the thermometer in these middle 
regions is usually from 60° to 88° Fahrenheit, but sometimes 
falling to 50°. This highest mark is not so high as is sometimes 
marked in summer in New York or Boston. 

On this point of temperature, as thermometers do not vary 
greatly in their reports, it may not be necessary to adduce mul- 
Eplied observations. Yet having at hand the statements of 
several persons, they are given as so many concurring relations 
confirming each other, and excluding the supposition of error. 

By observations which are given by Mr. Squier, at Coma- 
gagua, in Honduras, nearly central between the two seas, and 
1800 feet above their level, in the months of April, May, and 
June in 1853, it was found that the mean temperature from 6 
o'clock in the morning to 6 o’clock in the evening was 79° 1’. 
The highest point reached by the mercury during these months 
was 88°, the lowest, 68°, an extreme range of 20° in three 
months. 

This greatest range of thermometer was only in a few in- 
stances. Some partial observations during this period show « 
narrowerrange. In 14 days in May, observations made between 
8th and 27th, (some days omitted) the highest point of the 
thermometer at this place was at 12 o’clock M. 81°, with ex- 
ception of one day wae it werit to 85°. The lowest mark was 
79° 5’. In June, the whole month except the 2d and 19th days, 
highest point 81° 5’, except one day, 86°: lowest point, 75°. 
At Santa Rosa in July, 9 days from 10 to 18 inclusive, highest 
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point at 6, A. M. 68°, except one day 70°: lowest, 67°. San 
Salvador in August, 16 days from 11th to 28th inclusive, omit- 
ting 2, highest point at 6, A. M. 76°, lowest, 70°. 

Santa Rosa is in the Department of Gracias 3,400 feet above 
the sea. For three weeks in July, 1853, the highest point at- 
tained was 75°, lowest, 68°. 

From some peculiarities in the situation of Comagagua, the 
temperature rules higher than that of any other portion of the 
valley or plain in which it is situated. The temperature of Las 
Piedras and of San Antonio, distant 14 miles, is from three to 
five degrees lower. At a place called El Sitio, not twenty 
minutes ride from Comagagua and not perceptibly higher, the 
mean temperature is at least five degrees less. 

In the interior the months of April, May, and June are the 
hottest in the year, and for the remaining nine months the 
temperature is considerably lower. “November, December, 
and January are positively cool, and fires sometimes become 
necessary for comfort.”—(p. 7 

The plain in which the city of Guatemala issituated is between 
3,000 and 4,000 feet above the sea, and within 80 miles of the 
Pacific. The official Gazette published the following memo- 
randa of the thermometer for Bebe weeks in September, 1854. 
From ist to 7th, extreme range was from 64° to 75° Fahr. 
From 15th to 21st, extreme range from 64° to 72°. From 21st 
to 28th, extreme range from 63° to 76°. 

Thompson, quoted by Mr. Squier, asserts of the general 
temperature of Guatemala, that the mean heat during the day, 
from the first of January to the first of July, is 75° Fahr.; at 
night, 63°. In the summer months the average may be taken 
at 10° higher. 

Mr. Henderson, says: “The climate of this part of the 
American continent is greatly superior to that of most other 

arts of the same vast portion of the rlobe, either in higher or 
aa degrees of latitude. It is equally superior to the climate 
of the West India Islands, generally ; for persons whose health 
and constitution have become impaired from the effects of the 
latter, very frequently acquire a sudden restoration of both after 
arrival in Homies. 

With the exception of a few months of the year, this country 
is constantly refreshed by regular sea-breezes, accompanied by 
an average of heat that may be taken at a temperature of 80°. 

Of the department of Gracius Mr. Squier says: “the climate 
of the department is unexcelled for salubrity.” The general 
temperature, as might be inferred from the elevated character 
of the country, is cool, although no two places can, in this respect, 
be said to be alike. Their climate varies with their elevation. 
Intibucat, an Indian town, situated in the midst of a consider- 
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able plain, or terrace of the Opalaca mountains, is 5,200 feet 
above the sea. Occasional slight falls of snow take place here 
during the mouths of December and January. I passed through 
the town in the early part of the month of July, when the ther- 
mometer at sunrise stood at 56° of Fahr. Peaches, apples and 
plums flourish in this plain, and the blackberry is indigenous 
among the hills. The towns of Caiquin and Colocte have a 
temperature still lower than that of Intibucat. During three 
ae which I spent at Santa Rosa from July 9 to Aug. 1, the 
average temperature at sunrise was 68°, at noon 72°, and at 3 
P. M. 73° of Fahr. From September to February the Ther- 
mometer has a still lower range.—(p. 134-5.) 

These statements present a climate of exceedingly equable 
and agreeable temperature. With a range of less than forty 
degrees, with the extremest heat not above 90°,—the variation 
for the year being less than that for our summer in the north- 
ern States of the Union, and the highest point below our greatest 
summer heat; it must be no less salubrious than agreeable. 

Capt. Belcher, in his Voyage round the world, says of Mana- 
gua, on the Lake of the same name, in Nicaragua, about 20 miles 
from the Pacific, “generally this place is considered as peculi- 
arly healthy, the average deaths seldom exceeding one per 
cent.” 

The salubrity of this place may be better appreciated by 
recurrence to the fact that the average of deaths in New 
England in ten years, as given by the census of 1850, is one 
in 64; or nearly double that of Managua. 

Of the climate of this country, Mr. Crowe, an English 
Clergyman, in the volume named above, says: 

«The climate of the coasts and lowlands is hot and humid. 
That in the interior varies with the altitude, and is generally 
mild, equable, and salubrious. The two seasons, aptly designa- 
ted the ‘wet’ and the ‘dry,’ are well defined. They may be 
said equally to divide the year, though they vary considerably 
in different districts. The dry season is nowhere uninterrupted 
by refreshing showers, and the wet is everywhere relieved by 
an interval of dry weather, which perceptibly seperates the 
‘former’ from ‘the latter rain.’ 

“In the highlands of the interior the seasons are singularly 
regular. The dry weather commences about the close of 
October and terminates on the 12th or 13th of May, rarely 
varying even a few hours. It is most frequently on the 12th, 
that the ‘windows of heaven are opened.’ The sky is then 
suddenly obscured with thick clouds, which burst simultaneous- 
ly, often accompanied with thunder and sometimes with hail. 

his is confined to the afternoon, and returns on the following 
days, or perhaps, for successive weeks, at the same hour, or a 
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little later. During the whole of the wet season, which is by 
far the most agreeable, the forenoon is almost invariably 
cloudless, and the atmosphere clear, elastic, and balmy. The 
rains are often confined to the evening and night, or to the 
night hours only. During the dry season the morning and 
evening are often so cool and bracing as to predispose to active 
exercise, though fires are never resorted to. Through the day 
the sky is seldom obscured, and light clouds only are to be seen 
sweeping rapidly along the plains during the short twilight 
that ushers in the equinoctial day; thence they rise and hang 
in clusters round the tops of the mountains, till the sun has 
gathered strength to dispel them. In the evening they return 
to attend its se tting, and add inimitable beauty to the gorgeous 
scene. * * * * On the more elevated pli ains the heat is 
never so great as during the summer months in England,* and 
though snow is said sometimes to fall in December and January, 

it immediately dissolves, and the thermometer never descends 
so low as the freezing point. 

“ At various degrees of elevation, along the sides and on the 
summits of the mountains, are numerous plateaus or table 
lands, like so many natural terraces, some of them of great ex- 
tent, and all delightfully temperate and luxuriantly fertile. 
* * * * These regions especially seem to invite the residence 
of man, and to await the culture of his hand. They constitute 
a distinguishing feature of this and some neighboring countries. 
But no one of those countries, and probably no part of the 
earth, presents a greater diversity of level on a surface of equal 
extent, than does Central America; consequently no country 
possesses such variety of climate, or offers such facility of 
adaptation to all kinds of productions, and to all constitutions 
of men, from the sun burnt inhabitant of a tropical plain to the 
hardy — er inured to perpetual snows.”—(GosreL IN 
Cenr. Am., pp. 1 , 2, 3.) 

“The open pine ridge presents clusters of fir trees interspersed 
with edlabath and aloes, or diversified by occasional thickets 
and long vistas, suspassing in beauty the most exquisite park 
scenery. Here the antelopes roam, and numerous heed of 
half-wild cattle browse. The more lofty plains are frequently 
savannahs, affording rich pasturage, at times gently wooded 
with trees of softer foliage, resembling the woe vis of Europe.” 
(Lb. p. 6, 7.) 

“The natural productions of Central America are varied, 
rich, and almost inexhaustible. The forests, whether on plain or 
mountain side, abound with valuable timber, among which the 
mahogany and log-wod trees, the only aun at present market- 
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* Dunlops Central Amerien } p- 258. 
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able, are the almost exclusive object of the trader’s attention. 
Other woods of all grains, fitted for use or ornament, valuable 
friuts, spices, and medicinal plants, are suffered to flourish and 
decay unnoticed around them. The cedars grow to a prodigi- 
ous size, and with other trees, spread their spurs or protruding 
roots far around, often reaching twenty or thirty feet from the 
trunk, which is from 150 to 200 feet high. * * * * The 
cacao is indigenous. The sarsaparilla and vanilla vines both 
grow wild in the bush, and shed their delicious fragrance around. 
* * * * What has been erroneously called balsam of Peru is 
found exclusively in Central America. * * *, 

“Nor is the necessary aliment of man either scarce or of 
difficult production. Maize, rice, and frejole, a nutritious kind 
of pulse, which is very much used, yield with scarcely any 
cultivation, three and often four crops a year, and that with 
five hundred fold, or even greater increase, each harvest. 
These are, for the natives, the most necessary fruits of the “gpa 
but not the only staple food. The plantain, substantial « 
luscious, as it is eaten green or ripe, the gelatinous cassada or 
yucca, the farinaceous yam, and other alimentary roots are in 
general use, with very many vegetables peculiar to the tropics ; 
and the bread fruit and bread nut trees, though but lately in- 
troduced, are found to thrive. But besides these, the tempe- 
rate regions yield all or nearly all those productions which are 
raised in Europe. Wheat and barley are cultivated sometimes 
by the side of the sugar cane, on the elevated plains, and the 
markets of the larger t owns are supplied at once with the pro- 
ductions of the torrid and of temperate climes. 

* *# * * Of edible fruits those most common are the banana, 
pine apple, orange, sweet lemon; lime, shaddoch, forbidden 
fruit, watermelon, muskmelon, sapote, mango, guava, ffx, tama- 
rind, promegranate, granadilla, sea grape, papia, mammae, 
star, and custard apples, and cocoa, cashew, and ground nuts. 
There are said to be in all more than forty genera. 

“ Abundant materials for exchange with other nations are 
afforded in cotton, coffee, sugar, arrow root, ginge r, tobaceo, 
but especially in indigo and cochineal. (pp. 7 i, 8, 9.) 

Next to a healthful and pleasant climate, perhaps nothing is 
more important to social comfort than food. For abundance, 
cheapness, and variety of food, no country does or can excel this. 

Beef is sold by the yard. 

Oysters are sold, as many as a man can carry, for six cents. 
Those in the Bay of Fonsec “al, where they are very abundant, 
are represented ‘by Mr. Squier as of uncommonly fine flavor. 

The price of a pair of ‘chidites, | is from three to six cents. 
Corn, twenty-five cents a bushel; Rice two dollars per ewt.; 
Crude, ungrained sugar, 1} ct. per pound. 
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The principal articles of food are corncakes, beans, eggs, rice, 
plantains and cheese. Six cents worth of plantains wi sustain 
a small family for a week. 

Natives are hired as laborers for twenty -five cents a day, and 
for six cents additional the laborer will provide for his own 


support 

hs 1ese prices are named by Mr. Squier. Another writer, Mr. 
Bailey, gives the following. The two statements will be found 
to differ but very slightly, if any. 

Meat four reals the aroba. Probably all our readers under- 
stand that a real is a piece of eight to the dollar, or the Spanish 
coin, value 124 cts., and that an aroba is a weight of 25 Ibs. 
The above is 50 cts. for 25 Ibs. 

Maize from six to twelve reals, rarely so high as the last 
price, per fanega—300 lbs.; that is between five : and six bushels 
for 75cts., to $1 50. Frigoles, or beans and rice in similar 
proportions. Plantains, a mule load, that is two or three 
quintals, for two-and-a- -half reals. 

Wild game of all kinds, and fish are in very great abundance, 
and all tropical fruits of almost endless varieties, are in such 
excess that the most pleasant and delicious are wasted on the 
ground, 

The house occupied by the American Minister, Mr. E. G. 
Squier, in the city of Leon, was hired by him for nine dollars 
a month. It had before rented for six dollars. The best house 
in the city rented for fourteen dollars amonth. Leon is a city 
of 20,000 people. 

The sugar cane of Central America is said to be of a different 
species from, and superior to that cultivated in the islands. 
Coffee said to be superior to any except that of Mocha is raised 
in Costa Rica, and it is said may be also raised in Nicaragua, 
in any quantity. 

The price of land is merely nominal. 

These conditions of climate and productions and prices con- 
tain the elements of social comfort and domestic ease and enjoy- 
ment, perhaps in no part of the world combined in equal degree. 

The Bishop of Nicaragua said to Mr. Squier, “we want only 
an infusion of your people to make this broad land an Eden of 
Beauty and the garden of the world.” 

The state of society seems to be also, according to the opin- 
ion of Mr. Squier, in harmony with the physical and monetary 
condition, in conduci ‘ing to happiness. 

“T sat on my horse for a quarter of an hour, listening to the 
music and the merriment, and speculated whether, after all, 
spite of unstable governments, and destitute of all those acces- 
sories, which according to our utilitarian ideas, are necessary to 
the popular welfare, whether the people of Leon were not, on 
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the whole, happier and more contented than those of any city 
of equal size in our own country? Here where no crowded 
workshops where youth and age toil on, on, during the long 
day, and by the pale gas light, amidst foul vapors, or in a cor- 
rupted atmosphere, that trade may thrive, and arrogant com- 
merce strut in the exchange? No thundering machines to dis- 
turb the calm evening, to drown the murmurs of the night winds, 
and the gentle melody of the falling dews with their hoarse 
unearthly clangor.”—( p. 343) 

The position of Central America gives it a pre-eminence over 
every country in the world in adaptation for commercial inter- 
course. Central between the two great oceans lying to the east 
and west, and to the continents bordering those oceans, Europe 
on the east and Asia on the west;—central on the great track 
now opening for the commerce of the world to India, which, if 
the signs may be trusted, is to supersede the old routes by the 
Capes of Africa and South America; central to the coasts of 
North and South America on both the eastern and western 
shores; there are no ports which its heels may not reach with 
advantage over all competitors, no products or merchandize, 
the subject of commerce, which it may not obtain by less expense 
of import. Japan and China and the two Indies, Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and Oceanica, the North and South Pacific, the whole 
western coast of both Americas, lie open by an easy intercourse 
to the best ports and harbors of the world, where her ships 
ride secure at home, and unlade not only her own commerce, but 
that destined by transit for the eastern shores of America and 
for Europe, and in like manner the traftic of these eastern 
coasts sa marts finds secure harbors in her Atlantic ports for 
the consumption of the country, or for transit onward A mt the 
new route to India and to the western coasts of this continent. 
The commerce for home consumption would consist at the 
present, in the exports chiefly of hides, tallow, coffee, tobacco, 
coca, all kinds of productions and gold and other minerals; and 
in the import of most kinds of manufactured articles, in particu- 
lar calicoes, cottons, hardware, glassware, paper, powder, soap, 
sperm candles. Of natural productions the country may be 
said to want nothing; of manufactures to have next to nothing. 

Gold has been found in considerable abundance in some or 
most part of the mountain districts. It is in the ore; but this, 
for want of machinery has been only partially worked, the ex- 
pense of transporting machinery being ruinous, on account of 
want of roads. The washings also have been but little tried. 
They have not been worked with a general or continued labor, 
but merely by a few hands, chiefly women and children, at 
intervals. The gold is principally found in the States of Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua. 
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These mines and washings of gold, and the ores of other 
minerals, being more accessible to our people than those of 
California, by a difference of one-half in disaahibe, and in a fine 
climate, a nd beautiful and healthful country, have inducements 
which make them peculiarly worth notice. Some account of 
the principal of them is, therefore, here given. It is said, by 
Mr. Squier, that there are hundreds of these mines se eattered 
over the country, abandoned and filled with water, most, if 
not all of which’ could be profitably worked by the application 
of proper machinery. But as there are now no roads over 
which machinery can be transported, many of them must 
await the general development of the country to become of 
value. 

The rough and narrow mule paths in the neighborhood of 
the ports on both oceans, are lined with the fragments of heavy 
and expensive machinery, which men more enterprising than 
prudent have vainly essay ed to introduce into the country. 

Silver mines are the most abundant and valuable of any in 
the State of Honduras. They are chiefly found upon the 
Pacific ranges or upon the groups connected with them. The 
gold we ashings i in this State, if not the gold mines proper, have 
been found in greatest number on the Atlantic slope. The sil- 
ver is found in various combinations, with iron, lend, copper, 
and, in a few instances, with antimony. Chlorides of i et 
are not uncommon, and rank among the richest ores in the 
country. 

The group of silver mines in the neighborhood of Ocotal, in 
the province or district of Segovia, in the State of Nic aragua, 
are very famous, and are of great value. Eaey yield the silver 
in form of sulphurets, bromides, and chlorides. Some of them 
give an argentiferous sulphuret of antimony. 

The mineral district of Yuruscuran, in the department of 
Tegucigalpa, has a high and deserved reputation for the num- 
ber of its mines, and the value of the ores. They are chiefly 
an argentiferous galena, and when worked, yield from 63 to 
1,410 ounces per ton. The mines throughout “this department, 
and that of Choluteca, yield a similar ore, generally occurring 
ina matrix of quartz, with varying proportions of brown blende, 
and sulphurets of zine and iron, ‘and oxides of iron. 

The mines last named are also in Nicaragua. Of the gold 
in this State, a letter from Dr. Charles Doratt who visited that 
region in 1853, and who is quoted in the recent work of Mr. 
Squier, speaks thus: 

“ Among the rivers of Olancho which we visited and pro- 
spected, the Guyape and Jalan are decidedly the richest in 
auriferous sands. These two rivers unite a little below Juti- 
calpa, the capital of Olancho, and form the Rio Patuca or 
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Patook. The gold deposits on the Guyape, commence properly 
at a point called Aleman, continuing t rence up the river, the 
banks upon both sides containing much fine gold. We found 
gold in the alluvions half a mile distant from the present bed 
of the river. Leaving Juticalpa in a northeast (northwest?) 
direction, and crossing the department near Yocon, over an 
area of twenty leagues long and ten broad, there is not a 
streamlet however insignificant which does not contain gold, 
both in its sands, and in the banks which border it. For the 
most part these streams follow the courses of the mountains, 
and fall into the Guyape and Jalan.* The remaining ones, in- 
cluding the Sisaca A Mangualil (the latter carrying gold of 
larger s size than the others) run into the Mirajoco, w hich ‘taking 
the name of Taguale, after fertilizing the beautiful v alley of 
Olancho, reaches the sea near Truxillo. In these larger rivers 
the gold is found in enon near the bends and rap ids. The 
finest gold is from the Guyape, Jalan, and Mangualil, in the 
depar tment of Olancho, and the Sulaco, C laymito, and Pacaya 
in that of Yoro. * * * At Aleman, the women only wash 
the sand on Sunday mornings, and, with the aid of their miser- 
able batteas, in a few hours, procure a sufficient quantity of 
the metal to supply their wants for the ensuing week. It is 
sold on the spot, at from $11 50 to $12 00 peroz. At Guijana 
the gold is found ina soft slate, and at San Felipe in a red 
ferruginous earth. About five leagues from Dauli, the Jalan 
produces well, and at the time of my visit there were more 
than a hundred men and women engaged in washing. They 
also used the batteas, and never went more than two or three 
feet below the surface.” 

Mr. Squier says these washings are exceedingly productive. 
The river Guyape has always been celebrated for the amount 
of gold contained in its sands; but since the early periods of 
Spanish occupancy, washing has not been carried on except 
on a very small ses ale by the Indians, and even with them the 
process is generally left to the women and children who only 
work for a few hours on Sunday mornings. Yet the amount 
thus obtained and carried into Juticalpa in the year 1853, was 

ralued at $129,600. 

The southern districts of Honduras, bordering on Nicaragua, 
bear also rich placers of gold, whence the Indians annually 
take sondidentil quantities. The same is true of the northern 
districts of the department of Santa Barbara. The streams 
flowing into the Chamelicon from the mountains behind Omoa, 
all have gold in their sands. Mr. Squier says that miners pro- 





*It is not easy to understand how streams either from northwest or north- 
east can run into the Guyape. If Mr. Squier’s -—_ is correct, it would appear 
this could not be without crossing the Patuca or Jalan. 
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vided with suitable implements for washing, could not fail here 
to secure a rich sonal for their labor and. enterprise. 

Honduras has also silver and copper. These are found com- 
bined in the department of Gracias. The old mine of Coloal 
has sulphuret of copper, galena with sulphuret of silver, and 
in parts copper pitch ore, and black copper, the whole yielding 
58 per cent. of copper, beside from 78 to 84 oz. of silver to 
the ton. The new mine of Coloal, a eeabinetion of chloride 
and sulphuret of silver with oxide of iron and antimony, is 
also exceedingly productive. 

In this State there are mines of copper of unsurpassed rich- 
ness, beside those of Coloal. The ores, in all cases, contain 
considerable proportions of silver. In the neighborhood of 
the Gulf of Fonseca are some which have been found profitable. 
In San Salvador, in the department of San Miguel, are mines 
of silver, which are very productive, those of El Tabanco 
yielding as high as 2,537 oz. to the ton, and from their prox- 
imity to the Gulf of FE onseca, are of great value. 

In natural advantages this country surpasses all other parts 
of this continent, perhaps all other countries of the world. In- 
ferior in mineral riches to California, and few other regions, it 
is yet prominent in this respect, while in commercial situation, 
the difference is as great in favor of Central America. In salu- 
brity of climate, fertility of soil, and beauty of scenery, if the 
reports of travellers may be relied on, it has no equal, all these, 
and the extent of them being taken into consideration. 

The monuments existing in this country of its former ages, 
perhaps of extinct races or nations, while they have too many 
historic and ethnological relations for discussion in these pages, 
or by the pen that traces them, yet are of too great importance 
and ‘extreme interest to be passed without notice here, or with- 
out inquiry and study by ans who seek a knowledge of that 
country. Mr. Stevens and Mr. Squire have given many particu- 
lars, of these monuments, with which our readers are, no doubt, 
generally familiar. In those works they will find matters unit- 
ing the excitement of romance with the reality of history. It 
would be useless here to attempt more than the most general 
allusion to them. 

About thirty five years ago; or the period of one generation 
hefore the present time, the people of the States of Central 
America, threw off the dominion of Spain, and attempted to 
establish a separate and independent government. Tn this 
movement, however, the people were divided into two parties 
nearly equal in numbers and power, having very diiferent 
designs, and holding to very different doctrines in relation to 
government. One ‘party wished only an overthrow of the 
Spanish authority, in order that they might succeed to the rule. 
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They had no design to change the principles on which the gov- 
ernment should be administered. The other party wished to 
have a government formed ona different theory and established 
on a new plan. They desired a republic, modelled as nearly 
as might be after that of the United States. These again were 
distinguished by differences of opinion, some being of more libe- 
ral, some of more conservative ideas. The clergy and the wealthy 
class were almost universally opposed to the liberal party. 
With the two influences of wealth and ehurch arrayed against 
them, the liberal party have maintained an unequal struggle 
from the beginning. When these came into power they abol- 
ished some of the privileges of the clergy, and some of the 
institutions of the church, separating it also from the pro- 
tection of the government. These acts, a in themselves, 
for that very reason embittered those who claimed privilege 
as their due;—and the animosity which conservatism and 
bigotry naturally aud universally feel and cherish toward 
those who hold liberal sentiments, soon grew into the most 
exasperated and vindictive malignity against the party which 
onan to abolish privilege, and to make all equal before 
the law. When the liberal party were in power, their oppo- 
nents did not, as with us, await patiently the action of the bal- 
lot box, and the event of the next election; but resorted to 
insurrection, and attempted to depose by arms and military 


force, the government lawfully installed. The other party 
were compelled to the same-course, and the whole panes since 


the independence of the country has been marked by a series 
of insurrections and of military contests, almost equalling in 
number the years of the era. The revolution, by which the 
separation from Spain was effected was bloodless and brief; 
but it carried as a train, a protracted and bloody intestine war, 
which has not yet terminated, in which not only the slaughter 
of the flower of the country in battle, but the sacrifice of the 
fair and gentle and helpless in ferocious massacre, has, year by 
year, drenched the floor as well as the field, with the "red life 
blood. The servile party, as the conservative, or anti-liberal 
varty is called, at times, when overpowered by their opponents, 
on incited the Indians to participate in the contest, and a 
war of races has mingled with the strife, the Indian and the 
liberal being the combatants, the serviles either holding off or 
acting a subordinate part under the command of an aboriginal 
chief. 

This struggle, however, in which the liberal party has been 
compelled to encounter both the forces of the opposite party 
and of the Indians, is not the only interruption they have suf- 
fered to their peace and to the successful progress of their 
political designs. 
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Since the middle of the last century the declining power of 
Spain had sunk to that degree, that this once fi candaekla nation 
was in condition rather to suecumb to wrongs and encroach- 
ments from the side of such a powerful neighbor as England, 
than to resent and resist them. This condition offered oppor- 
tunity and temptation to the latter to invade the territories of 
Spain in Central America, and to seize large portions of the 
country, and establish the laws and dominion of England 
therein. The history of these invasions, seizures, aud usurpa- 
tions, we shail briefly condense from the pages of Reverend 
Frederick Crowe, an English Missionary of the Baptist Church 
residing in Honduras. In adopting the relation of an English 
clergyman, we shall run no risk of doing injustice to the 
English nation by any prejudiced statements. 

“Subsequent to the era of independence, the country was in 
no better condition to protect itself against the aggressions of 
such a power as England. The encroachments from this side 
have been continued by successively repeated seizures of terri- 
tory,—while intrigues have been carried on for distracting the 
country by exasperating the dissensions of the parties, by appli- 
ances and dissuasions to prevent union, and by encouragement 
and succor to the conservative party. 

“In the seventeenth century the seas were infested with 
English pirates, who found the ports of the Gulf, and especi- 
ally those on the coast of Central America, convenient places 
for rendezvous and depot. They established their quarters at 

delize, and at the neighboring island of Ruatan, ios at one or 
two other points on the coast. This annoyance was the sub- 
ject of frequent complaint on the part of Spain to the English 
Government, and the offenders were removed, and their estab- 
lishments broken up and fortifications demolished. The places 
were soon however again oceupied by English rovers. The 
occupation was renewed in this way at several successive 
times, and caused hostilities between the two nations. Some 
of the freebooters at the Belize, however, found the logwood 
trade no less remunerative than piracy, and they formed estab- 
lishments there for the purpose of cutting it. In the treaty 
made with England, in 1763, the Spanish Government granted 
permission to these people to remain at the Belize jor that 
purpose; his Britannie Majesty agreeing on his part that all 
the fortifications which his subjects had erected in the Bay of 
Honduras, and other places in the territory of Spain in that 
part of the world, should be demolished. The permission. to 
cut logwood was limited to the Belize river. The king of 
Spain agreed to protect the cutters within these limits, and 
allowed them for the purpose of cutting to build without 
hindrance, and occupy without interruption the houses and 
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magazines necessary for their families and effects.”—( Crowe, 
pp. 180-189.) 

The date of this treaty may be considered the commence- 
ment on the part of England of a system of aggression and 
encroachment on the rights of sovereignty and the soil of Spain, 
which though at several times intermitted, has been again and 
again renewed, and at each time by the seizure of larger limits, 
the advancement of larger pretensions, and the extension of 
augmented powers, which has been continued under the recent 
rule of the successors to the Spanish monarchy, as is yet per- 
sisted in, with a claim to territory about as large as that of the 
united six States of New England. Though this treaty had 
expressly recognized the right of sovereignty of Spain, in 
stipulating for its permit and its protection to the woodeutters, 
yet in the brief space of two years an attempt was made to 
set up British authority and laws in the place of those of Spain.. 
At this date, a set of regulations or code of laws for the govern- 
ment of the inhabitants of the Bay of Honduras, was drawn 
up by Sir William Burnaby, Knight, commander of the British 
squadron at Jamaica. By this code, courts and officers were 
established and appointed. It provided for election of Justices 
with powers of legislation. It was, in fact, an organic law, 
on which jurisdiction and legislation under English authority, 
were made to supersede the laws of Spain then in force. 

It is singular that this audacious and glaring encroachment 
by the English authorities on the sovereignty of Spain, was 
entirely overlooked by Mr. Crowe. He states the fact indeed 
very definitely, but does not seem to have regarded it as a breach 
of the treaty so recently made, or as in any way aggressive. 
He speaks of the attack made by Spain in 1779 upon the set- 
tlements in the Bay of Honduras as an act of treachery, and 
adds “it does not, however, appear in the accounts of the 
British historians that any offence had been given to Spain 
during the sixteen years that had elapsed since the treaty was 
made, which was calculated to nistie such an act.” «To test 
the question whether such an act is sufficiently offensive to 
wrovoke an act of hostility, let the Naval Commander at 
etenn set up Spanish laws and jurisdiction, with power to 
enforce them, and actual enforcement of them on portions of 
the territory of Jamaica or the Bahamas, and it will soon be 
seen whether such proceeding will be considered cause for an 
attack by an English fleet, and whether such an attack would 
be regarded as treacherous by English writers. 

The English Government had just received at the hands of 
Spain a substantial favor, in the shape of a permission and 
license to English subjects to cut logwood in the Spanish terri- 
tory, and protection to them in that occupation; and this favor 
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was immediately used most perfidiously as a foundation for 
robbing Spain of her rights of territory and sovereignty by 
England. 

The attack however does not rest for its justification on this 
fact, which shows the treachery to have been on the other 
side, on the part of England, not of Spain: but there was 
other good cause for the : ‘attack, i in the actual existence of war 
between the two countries, produced perhaps partly by that 
aggression upon the Spanish sovereignty in Honduras; and 
it was only six months later that an English fleet arrived 
at the mouth of the San Juan, and a corvette of the squadron 
proceeded up the river as far as practicable, under command 
of Horatio Nelson, and attacked and besieged several points, 
but was finally driven off by tle Spanish inhabitants. This 
war was terminated by the treaty of peace of 1783, which 
again, by repetition of the stipulation of the former, provides— 

Arr. 6. The intention of the two high contracting parties 
being to prevent, as much as possible, all causes of complaint 
and misunderstanding heretofore occasioned by the cutting of 
wood for dyeing, or logwood, and several English se .ttlements 
having been formed, under that pretence, upon the Spanish 
continent, it is expressly agreed that his Britannic Majesty’s 
subjects shall have the right of cutting, loading, and carrying 
away logwood in the district lying be ‘tween the rivers W: allis, 
or Belize, and Rio Hondo, taking the course of the said two 
ravers for wnalterable boundaries, &c. 

This included a territory 60 miles on the coast in a triangle, 
the other side running interior 50 miles, being 3,000+2—1,500 
square miles. By the same article his Catholic M: ajesty assures 
his protection to the woodeutters, “ provided that these stipu- 
lations shall not be considered as derogating, in any wise, 
Trom his rights of sovereignty.’ —{ pp. 1 191-192.) ; 

This stipulation showed conclusively, by the admission of 
England, that the English made no claim to the sovereignty of 
an acre, but received per rmission from Spain, with an ae- 
know ledgement of its sover veignty, for the Bugle woodeutters 
to occupy @ small. tract Jor the purpose of cutting logwood 
only. 

By a treaty of 1786, additional to the preceding, on the 
same subject, a small tract included by a stream near to the 
Belize, called Sibun, was added, and the privilege of cutting 
mahogany and other woods was given as well as dy ewoods : 
expressly stipulating, however, against establishing plantations 
of sugar, coffee, cocoa, or other like articles, or any man uf ac- 
tures by machinery. And they were prohibited from going 
beyond those bounds, even for carrying their wood to the sea. 


‘An diticle of this tres uty stipulates for the entire preservation 
9 


~ 
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of the righi of Spanish sovereignty; and that only the privi- 
lege of making use of the wood 1s granted to the English; and 
that they shall not meditate any more extensive settlements. 
(p. 192-193.) 

It is plain, says this writer, very truly that the nature of 
British occupation in Central America was at this time purely 
commercial, and the result of a restricted toleration on the part 
of the Spanish monarch, who was graciously pleased to grant 
certain favors to England, which he was particularly anxious 
should be recognized as such. 

The additional strip of land included by the Sibun was about 
nine miles, and would make the whole tract for cutting equal 
to 1,750 square miles. 

Again, however, the English immediately proceeded, in viola- 
tion of their treaty, as they had in relation to that of 1763. On 
the conclusion of the treaty of 1783, Major Richard Hoare was 
acting as superintendent of the settlement at Belize. He 
authoritatively assembled the inhabitants on the 12th June, 
1784, at which meeting Burnaby’s code was adopted, with the 
regulations enacted in virtue thereof. These assumptions of 
sovereignty and jurisdiction in the form of laws were furthered 
by display and action of the no less decided authority of cannon. 
Armed ships were occasionally sent to give countenance and 
strength to the civil usurpations, and several places were 
fortified. 

Though, by the treaty of 1763, it had been agreed that all 
fortifications which the English had erected in the Bay of 
Honduras and other places on the coast should be abolished, 
yet they took and fortified Ruatan, from which the Spaniards 
dislodged them in 1780. The stipulation was renewed in the 
treaty of 1783, and the Island was again taken and fortified by 
the British in 1796. The Spaniards again dislodged them by 
force in the next year. 

The English had also established themselves on the shores of 
Honduras and Nicaragua, at some points on that tract which 
they are pleased to call the Musquito coast. This they had 
done under pretence of cession from the Waikna, or Moscos 
Indians, inhabiting the coast, and of engagements for protection 
of those Indians. This country was abandoned by the treaty 
of 1763, and by that of 1783, and the English forts therein 
abolished. 

In tracing the British expansion from this nucleus of a 
li¢ence to cut wood on a tract of fifteen hundred square miles 
up to a colonial government and jurisdiction over a territory 
as large as the six New England States, we shall use chiefly 
the words of Mr. Crowe. He says: 

“The limits which were first assigned to the woodcutters in 
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1783, were distinctly pointed out as reaching coastwise from 
the Rio Hondo to the Belize, or Old river; an extent of less 
than 60 miles. The treaty of 1786 added about nine miles 
more to the line of coast, viz: as far south as the mouth of the 
Sibun; and the inland boundary was as clearly defined. Not- 
withstanding this, as the timber and other objects of pursuit 
became scarce within the assigned limits, or were less accessible 
by water, one river after another to the southward was practi- 
cally taken possession of by the settlers, and when thus occupied, 
whether by mahogany and logwood works, or by plantations, the 
protection of the British flag was not only extended to the set- 
tlers, but its dominion was asserted over all such streams, and 
the intervening territories were incorporated into the British 
claim. Though the claim to these occupied lands was not at 
once officially made in a frank and honorable manner, the re- 
sult was a growing colonial empire, the recognized limits of 
which, in November, 1836, we gather from an official declara- 
tion of the Colonial Secretary of State, in which they are sta- 
ted to éatend as follows: from the Rio Hondo on the north, to 
the River Sarstoon on the south, and as far west as Garlott’s 
Falls on the River Belize, and a line on the same parallel to 
strike on the River Hondo, on the north, and on the River 
Sarstoon, on the south:—the British crown claims, also, the 
waters, islands, and keys, lying between the coast above defined 
and the meridian of the easternmost point of lighthouse reef.” 
(pp. 201, 202.) 

The English nation has as good a claim, in every respect, to 
an equal quantity of square miles on the coast of France, as 
that which, sitting in his office in London, the Hon. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies, with a map of the 
country on his desk before him, thus marked off and _pro- 
claimed as English Territory in Central America. The auda- 
city of the act would be overshadowed by its juvenility, were 
it not for the backing of English cannon, and the distracted 
and defenceless condition of the Central American States. 

Mr. Crowe remarks upon this act of the Secretary: “Since 
the time when this was promulgated, the expansive propensi- 
ties of this settlement have by no means diminished, and it is 
verhaps difficult to predict at what time it may be expected to 
See reached its full growth, or whereunto its dimensions will 
ultimately extend.”—(p. 202.) 

To this extent, comprising two hundred and fifty miles of 
coast, the English usurpation had reached within a dozen or 
fifteen years after the separation of the States from Spain. 
The days of the senility and decay of the old monarchy, and 
of the juvenility, weakness, and internal distraction, known to 
be fostered by England, of. the new States, were chosen as 
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well suited to her “expansive propensities ;”—to the extension 
of her settlements, and the establishment of her authority and 
jurisdiction. In 1840, Col. McDonald, styling himself Her 
Majesty’s Superintendent and Commander-in-Chief in and 
over her possessions in Honduras, &c., issued a proclamation, 
referring to the inconvenience and imperfections of the laws 
and customs of the Bay, which deprived the settlers of the 
benefit of the wise and wholesome laws which British subjects 
are.entitled to claim as their birthright within British terri- 
tory, and which it was declared and ordained that from the 
date thereof “the law of England is and shall be the law of 
this settlement or colony of British Honduras,” and it is pro- 
vided that all local customs and laws “which are repugnant 
to the spirit of the law of England, and opposed to the prin- 
ciples of equity and justice, are and shall be null and void.” 

A few years later a Chief Justice, Queen’s Advocate, and 
other officers were sent out from England in 1845, which may 
be considered the date of the complete establishment of English 
authority. 

Mr. Crowe says: “The British possessions in Central Ame- 
rica have, at different periods been considerably enlarged mere- 
ly by laying claam to more remote boundaries. But lately they 
extended to the Rio Hondo on the north, to the Sarstoon river, 
a distance of nearly two hundred and fifty miles southward, 
reaching almost to the extremity of the Bay of Honduras. 
At present they are declared to reach yet a little further south, 
viz: to the Cocolee, a small river near the month of the Rio 
Dulce. Zhe western limit, and indeed all the others, except 
the ocean, seem to depend very much upon the discretion of the 
occupants, who, up to the present time, have penetrated as far 
back as they have found it convenient for themselves.” 

Though the British Government had dismantled its forts on 
the Mosquito shore, and abandoned its claim to territory there, 
in namaieane with the treaty of 1786, yet, says Mr. Crowe, 
an intercourse was kept up with the Indians, through the Is- 
land of Jamaica, and the - Hetconl to keep up British in- 
fluence was manifested by the pretext of protection. The 
chiefs were flattered and bribed, ideas of hereditary monarchy 
were instilled or fostered, and the person selected for comer: 
was crowned at Kingston or Belize, and provided with a private 
secretary, who was an Englishman, and keeper of the King’s 
person. He was placed in the residence of the English consul, 
who was constituted his guardian, and pensioned tor life from 
the English treasury. 

While the English Secretary was establishing English rule 
over a portion of Honduras, as before stated, he was provid- 
ing also the like benefit for the Wikna or Mosquito Indians, 
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and others inhabiting that part of the coast. A Board of Di- 
rectors for the Mosquito Shore was formed by direction of the 
home government. A British Agent or Resident was soon 
after established at Bluefields, “a dispute for extended limits 
at each end of their territories, was originated by our govern- 
ment in their name,” says Mr. Crowe; and these acts appear 
to be the commencement of a systematic plan for obtaining, 
and gradually enlarging English dominion in Central America 
in parts beyond the old logwood settlements of Honduras, 
which they had already, by the process described by Mr. 
Crowe, of “laying claim to more remote boundaries,” at “the 
discretion of the occupants,” expanded as far as they “fownd 
at convenient for themselves.” The mouth of the San Juan 
river was at the same time blockaded, under the pretext that 
the State of Nicaragua had not paid its share of the debt con- 
tracted by the Federal Government with some English sub- 
jects. And the private secretary and agent of the English 
Consul General wrote a rude letter to the Executive of the 
State, in which he says: “ Mr. Chatfield, her Majesty's Con- 
sul General in Central America has received instructions to 
point out to the States of Central America the limits which 
the British Government is determined to maintain as the right 
of the King of the Mosquitos, and that those limits compre- 
vend the San Juan river.” 

At the same time the commander of the English sloop-of- 
war Alarm took possession of the coast of Honduras, from its 
eastern limit to Cape Roman. 

Col. MeDonald having, in 1840, performed the operation of 
extending the English laws over “ British Honduras,” the 
extent of which will be presently stated, finding his ambition 
to “grow with what it fed on,* in the next year undertook 
the conquest of Ruatan. This island had been several times 
taken possession of by companies of English, and as often 
given up by the English Government, with a disavowal of the 
act of taking possession. In the same year he proceeded to 
the port of San Juan del Nicaragua, with what force we 
are not informed, and:took prisoner the Nicaraguan comman- 
dante, whom he brought away. 

The extent of the usurpations of England in Central Amer- 
ica is thus summed up by Mr. Crowe, writing a year or two 
before the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and may be taken as the 
probable limits of the expansion at the date of the treaty: 

“With no other claim than what is afforded by the treaties 
with Spain, we have possessed ourselves of the actual sover- 
eignty of territories on the northern shore of the Bay of Hon- 
duras, extending over about 20,000 square miles, exclusive of 
islands and keys. 
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“We have taken and retaken the important Island of Rua- 
tan no less than five times, and are now exercising the right 
of sovereignty over its fertile lands, which extend, at the least, 
to 150 square miles. 

“ By virtue of @ late treaty with Yucatan, and on the score 
of assistance afforded for the pacification of the peninsula 
during the war of races, WHICH I8 STILL RAGING THERE, we have 
obtained an extension of limits on the northern boundary of 
our Central American empire, extending from the Rio Hondo 
to the port and town of Salamanca de Bacalar, thus including 
about 3,600 square miles of additional territory. 

“ Altogether making, on a moderate calculation, full 23,750 
square miles. 

“To the occupation of these extensive tracts of country, must 
be added the prorecrion of the Mosquito Shore, over which 
our government exercises as much control as over its own pos- 
sessions, though in a somewhat less direct manner, or rather 
by a more indirect course. In addition to the 400 miles of 
seacoast from the Roman river to the San Juan del Norte, 
we have /ately put forth a claim, in the name of the Waikna 
monarch, to about 100 miles more of seacoast to the south- 
ward of the San Juan, extending through the State of Costa 
Rica, and part of the province of Veragua, as far as Chiriqui 
Lagoon; thus including, altogether, at least 37,000 square inflen 
of Protectorate, including the occupation of Greytown. Thus, 
as the actual result, up to the present time, exclusive of such 
smaller items as Ruatan and Tigre Islands, we have a sum 
tal of 60,600 square miles over which we exercise Full control, 
BEING NEARLY A THIRD OF ALL CenrraL AMERICA, AND MORE 
THAN TWO-THIRDS THE AREA OF Great Brrrarn”—(pp. 219, 
220.) 

(The united territory of the whole six New England States 
is 66,126 square miles. | 

Between the date of Mr. Crowe’s writing and of the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty, we are not advised of any further expan- 
sions. The islands in the Bay of Fonseca, and other places 
on the Pacific, which they had seized, have been since given 
up. Simultaneously with the execution of the treaty by which 
our country acquired California, a military expedition, under 
the authority of the British Government, landed at San Juan 
del Norte, and took forcible possession of that place, -an act 
evidently having relation to its convenience in facilitating the 
transit from the eastern ports of our country to California. If 
we mistake not the prea teat of this place was the only act 
done in or toward performance of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 
At that date the possession of Ruatan, though it had continued 
uncontested for nine or ten years, had not been formally pro- 
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claimed as English territory. This was done about two years 
after the ratification of the treaty. 
Ruatan may be considered, says Alcedo, as the key of the 
say of Honduras, and the focus of the trade of the neighber- 
ing countries. “This beautiful island has an excellent harbor, 
easily defended, and is well adapted to the culture of <i 
cotton, and other tropical products,” says MacGregor. Capt. 
Mitchell, of the British Navy, in 1850, says, “the local position 
of the island seems one of importance in a commercial, and 
perhaps in a political point of view,” and ‘its proximity to Cen- 
tral America and Spanish Honduras seems to point it out as a 
good depot for English goods and manufactures, where they 
would find a ready market, EVEN IN OPPOSITION TO ANY DUTIES 
PLACED ON THEM.” Capt. John Wright says Ruatan and Bona- 
ca, in consequence of their fine harbors, good soil, pure air, 
and great quantities of animals, fish, and fruits, and command- 
ing ground, are proverbially known i in that part of the world, 
as “the garden of the West Indies,” “the key to Spanish 


America.” and “a New Gibraltar. From their natural 
strength, they might rs made rear being tenable with 
a very small force. Capt. Mitchell says: “In 1843 the popu- 


lation was only 80, now (18507) 1,600 or 1,700. The mass of 
the population are liberated slaves from Grand Cayman, and 
a small portion of colored people, also natives of that island, 
with a small number of Europeans.” 

Perhaps many of our readers may be most particularly 
ahxious to know the genealogy, numbers, and condition of that 
interesting people, called usually Moscos, and Mosquitos, whose 
protec tion has been assumed by the august Queen of England; 
in virtue of which she claims a tract of country but little less 
in extent than the State of New York, with 500 miles of sea 
coast. 

Mr. Young, an English writer, as quoted by Mr. Squier, 
gives this account of them. The Sambos or Mosquitos are ¢ 
mixed race of negroes and Indians. Early in the seventeenth 
century, a slaver was driven ashore not far from Cape Gracias. 
The negroes intermixed with the Indians. The negro element 
was augmented from time to time, by runaway slaves from the 
Spanish Settlements. The entire shore was ceded by some of 
their chiefs to the British crown in 1740. Zhe country was 
—- abandoned by the English in a treaty with Spain 
n1780. After the revolution which resulted in the Independ- 
ence of Central America, the English Government took posses- 
s7on of the country under pretence of the old claim which had 
been abandoned by treaty with Spain. “It has been calculated 
that the whole population now, (1839,) does not exceed 8,000, 
as they have been decreasing for many years.” 
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Mr. Squier himself, however, gives the population at a greatly 
reduced figure. ‘The entire number of these people,” he says, 
“does not probably exceed 2,000, certainly not 3,000. In the 
estimates heretofore made, the pure Indians have been included, 
with the view of giving the Mosquitos an importance which 
they do not possess. But these Indians do not recognize what 
is called ‘Mosquito authority,’ and have always been in a 
state of hostility with the Sambos.”—( p. 364.) 

“Tt has already been intimated that but a very small portion 
of the Mosquito Shore is inhabited or occupied by what are 
called the Mosquito Indians. These are few in number, and 
are composed chiefly of Sambos (i. e. negroes crossed with 
Indians) and of the children of Jamaica traders, captains and 
crews of coasting vessels, by Indian, negro, or Sambo women.” 
( p. 363.) 

“From the frequent mention, of late years, of a personage 
styled the ‘King of the Mosquitos,’ some portion of the pub- 
lic may have fallen into the error of supposing that what are 
called the Mosquito Indians do really recognize and obey some 
such potentate. Nothing could be further from the truth, No 
form of government ever existed among these people, except 
such as was vested in their local head men or chiefs, who have 
often been at variance and in open hostility among themselves, 
some of these have assumed the title of governor, others of 
general, admiral, &c., without having the slightest comprehen- 
sion of the meaning of the terms. Thus, at the time of Roberte’ 
visit, a chief called governor Clemente, was recognized as 
head man over the coast from Pearl Kay Lagoon to Sandy 
Bay, and another styled General Robinson, held authority in 
the vicinity of Cape Gracias. When the English Superinten- 
dent at Belize found it convenient to manufacture a king on 
the Mosquito Shore, a number of these head men were got 
together, and by liberal appliances of rum, induced to affix 
their marks to a paper, winch was afterwards produced as “an 
act of allegiance” to a Sambo selected for the purpose by the 
English agent. But the chiefs neither understood what they 
did, nor regarded it afterward. The fiction, however, answered 
its purpose.”*—{ p. 365.) 

The Musquitos 1ave no settlement, except immediately upon 
the coast. The interior is occupied by a number of tribes, 
generally, if not universally, recognizing the Spanish authorities, 
and to a greater or less extent, using the Spanish language. 
The Melchoras have a great dread of the English, and will hold 
no communion with the whites unless previously assured that 





*Those who are curious to know the history of the people and the proceedings 
alluded to will be satisfied by reading chap. xi, of Mr. Crowe’s work, from 
page 200 to 222. 
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there are no English among them. None of these hold inter- 
course with the Mosquitos, or recognize their authority; nor 
can they be included in any estimate of the population of what 
is facetiously called the Mosquito kingdom.—{ pp. 366-7.) 

From an English paper published at Belize the subjoined ac- 
count is taken: “ Bluetields is the capitol of Mosquitia; border- 
ing the river is the residence of the king and his English tutor, 
or guardian, over which floats the British flag. * * * * * * 
In October 1847, Bluefields and its dependencies contained 599 
inhabitants of all ages, of which 111 were whites, and 488 blacks. 
These oceupied two villages, the largest of which is Bluefields 
proper, containing 78 houses; the lesser, Carlsruhe, the Prussian 
colony, consisting of 92 souls occupying 16 houses. One of the 
houses is the residence of Mr. Walker, diplomatic agent and 
Consul General of England, with whom his Mosquito Majesty 
resides.” 

In virtue of her relation of protector to these motley 3,000 
negroes, demi-negroes, and quarter-negroes, black-speckled, 
brown-speckled, red-speckled and olive-speckled, Queen Victo- 
ria has taken possession of or spread a claim over 37,000 square 
miles of territory; and the expanded cutting-grounds of the 
Belize, whose area, as before stated from Mr. Crowe, is 23,000 
square miles, have a population of 10,800, making in the whole 
number of occupants of her 60,000 square miles a little less 
than 14,000. 

This recent, extravagant, and elastic pretension, originating, 
as respects the whole of the. present expanded territory claimed 
as the Belize settlement, except about one-tenth part of it, which, 
without the imputation of fraud, might be occupied only for 
cutting under the license of the Spanish treaty without any 
rights of sovereignty or jurisdiction, but which license terminat- 
ed with the Spanish dominion, and has not been renewed, as 
we believe, in fraud; and as respects all the remaining territory 
of Mosquito and the Islands, in naked, unveiled, open violence, 
and forcible invasion and seizure, was, by the stipulations of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, agreed to be abandoned, with a reserva- 
tion only as to the wood-cutting ground as occupied under the 
Spanish license, and to be continued without interruption. 

The first‘article of the treaty runs thus: “ the Governments of 
the United States and Great Britain hereby declare, that neither 
the one nor the other will ever obtain or maintain for itself any 
exclusive control over the said ship canal; agreeing that neither 
will ever erect or maintain any fortifications commanding the 
same, or in the vicinity thereof, or occupy, or fortify, or colo- 
nize, or assume or ewercise any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, the Mosquito coast, or any part of Central America; nor 
will either make use of any protection which either affords or 
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may afford, or any alliance which either has or may have, to 
or with any State or people for the purpose of erecting or 
maintaining any such fortifications, or of occupying , fortify: ing, 
or colonizing Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Musquito coast, or any 
part of Central America, or of assuming or exercising dominion 
over the same; nor will the United States or Great Britain take 
advantage of any intimacy or use any alliance, connection, or 
influence that either may possess with any State or government 
through whose territory the said canal may pass, for the pur- 
pose of acquiring or holding, directly or indirectly, for the 
citizens or subjects of the one, any rights or advantages in re- 
gard to commerce or navigation through the said canal, which 
shall not be offered on the same terms to the citizens or subjects 
of the other.” 

The words of the treaty seem to be explicit and its intent 
plain. And the American Government has given a construc- 
tion to it agreeable to the obvious import of the language. 
The stipulation is that neither party shall occupy Nicaragua or 
any part of Central America. ‘This is intelligible. If a man 
occupy a house, or one room of a house, upon a doubtful claim, 
and contract with any other party, that, for a consideration, he 
will not oceupy any ‘part of it, there is no room for misunder- 
standing or evasion. It is not merely a contract against extend- 
ing the occupancy in future to other parts of the house, but a 

lain contract that the party will abandon what is now occupied. 

rhe stipulation is fur ther, that neither party will exercise domin- 
ion over any part of Central America: which goes as much to 
the dominion at present exercised as to setting up domain 
in a new territory. These convenants are plain; and there are 
no others in any way conflicting with or qualifying them, under 
any usual or natural interpretation of language. But Mr. Bul- 

wer, in his letter to Mr. Webster says, that the convention was 
not designe d to affect the position of Great Britain as oecupying 
a large part of Nicaragua and Honduras, and exercising dominion 
over the same territe ry under pretext of being guardian and pro- 
tector of the Indians, and argues that a reference to “ protec- 

tion” as existing, or as here¢ after likely to exist, recognizes the 
fact and the right of a protectorate. This construe tion is found- 
ed on an error in fact, and involves several absurdities. -It does 
not refer to protection as existing or as likely to exist; but sug- 
gests and provides against the poss¢bility that protection may 
be pleaded or asserted as a pretext for occupying, or exercising 
dominion. The construction of Mr. Bulwer involves the absur- 
dity, first, that if the mere reference to, or suggestion of pro- 
tection recognizes the fact and the right, then it equally recog- 
nizes the fact and the right in both parties, in one as well as in 
the other, in the United States as well as in Great Britain; the 
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words are “nor will either (party) make use of any protection 
which either ( party ) affords or may afford.” There is nothing in 
this expression which implies the fact or right of protection in 
one, more than in the other. If it implies the fact and the ri ight 
of protection in one itmust in the other equally. Second, the fol- 
lowing clause of the sentence is continued in the same form of 
e xpression vrecisely, nor will either party make use of “any 
alliance which either ( vay has or may have to or with any 
State or People.” If the first part of the sentence implies and 
recognizes protection, the last, in precisely the same form, pro- 
viding against any alliance as the first against protection, must, 
of nece ssity, in like manner imply and recognize “the fact and 
the right of” alliance, the fact of alliance not on the part of 
Great Britain alone, but of both parties “wrrn any Srare or 
Prorie.” Can any thing be more absurd. It recognizes and 
implies an alliance, not with some particular State or People, 
but indefinitely with any State or P -eople. The same form is 
again repeated: “Nor will the United States or Great Britain 
take advantage of any intimacy or use any alliance, connection, 
or influence that either may possess with any State or govern- 
ment through whose territory the said canal may p: ass,” mean- 
ing to imply and recognize, according to Mr. Bulwer’s construe- 
tion, that Great Britain (not to extend it to the other) does 
possess an intimacy, connection, or influence with any govern- 
ment, indefinitely, ‘through whose territitory the said canal may 
pass, whatever gov ernment it may be. 
Such absurdities would not heighten the opinion of Mr. 
sulwer’s wisdom; and if the reserved and dubious mode of 
recognizing the right of protection which he asserts, was used 
for the purpose of continuing it, this would nullify the other 
portion of the first article of the treaty, and, therefore, would 
not be a very good witness in behalf of Mr. Bulwer’s honesty. 
Nor would there be more sagacity than honesty in making a 
treaty one part of which should annul another part. We find 
a retreat from this injurious imputation upon the minister, in 
considering that his construction was altogether an after- 
thought, and that it was delivered without sufficient reflection. 
The language of the clause so tortured by him has this intent, 
no more—that each party will not do indirectly, and by cover 
or pretence of protection or alliance, what it has before stipu- 
lated shall not be done directly. But Mr. Bulwer himself has 
an alternative to his construction, that it refers to protection 
as existing or as likely to exist. If it is only this last then, 
how does it thereby recognize either the fact or the right. 
There seems to our mind great confusion in alleging that some- 
thing which is likely to be isa fact. It is uncertain whether 
it was intended to refer to the protection as existing, or as 
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merely likely to exist, the uncertainty defeats the construction, 
and forbids that it be interpreted as recognizing the facet. 

We are informed, however, by the last annual message of 
the President, that Great Britain, instead of abandoning her 
unlawful possessions in Central America, in compliance with 
the obligations of her treaty with our Government, has actu- 
ally much enlarged them. The extent of theenlargement we 
are not precisely apprised of. Two years, however, after 
signing the treaty, the inchoate occupation of the islands, rest- 
ing on the forcible seizure of the superintendent of Belize, was 
made complete and official by a proclamation of possession in 
name of her Majesty. The “expansive” propensity of the 
woodcutter settlement, we believe, has been continuing, and 
has advanced somewhat along the northern shore of Honduras, 
perhaps with an eye to covering the northern terminus of a 
contemplated railroad as surveyed by an American company. 

We have space to say but few words upon the present con- 
dition and political aspect of the country. As before said, 
the possession of the government in the several States has 
always been determined more by the bullet than the ballot. 
In these contests the liberal party has generally been over- 
powered, though at times successful for a while. In San Sal- 
vador, however, the liberal party has oftener held the power 
than in the other States. If we are not mistaken, this was the 
only State in possession of the liberals a year ago, or in the 
early part of 1855. In Nicaragua a contest of arms was 
waging for the supremacy, and the liberal party, doubtful of 
the issue, invited Col. Walker to aid them. He went with a 
small band, and joining the liberal forces, soon turned the 
scale, and the result was the election of Rivas as President. 

The prospect now is that the liberal party will not be very 
soon overthrown; but that the Government will have more 
stability in the State of Nicaragua than it has ever before 
had in any State except Costa Rica, where, in consequence of 
the strength of the conservative party, the liberals have gene- 
rally acquiesced in their authority. The moral effect of this 
stability under liberal rule will be to encourage and strengthen 
San Salvador, which has always been more disposed than the 
others to industry and the arts, and which now having the 
good fortune to have Gen. Cabanas, a man of high character, 
at the head of affairs, will readily feel the favorable influence 
of the state of things in Nicaragua, and will, in turn, become 
more stable. There is no reason, rg ~ to look for change 
in either of the other States, unless the liberal party in Hon- 
duras or Guatemala, feeling reassured by the success of their 
cause in the neighboring State, should find themselves strong 
enough to take the government into their hands. 
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Such is the inveterate hate of one party to the other, that 
it may be considered doubtful if a confederated or united 
government can be again formed in Central America, while 
the several States are under the authority of the different 
parties. This tendency to separation, naturally induced by the 
animosity of the parties, has been fostered by the agents of 
England, the evidence of which appears in some correspon- 
dence published by Mr. Squier, being a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the British Consul General, Chatfield, in which, after 
exulting that matters were taking a fay orable turn against 
the policy of federation or union, he says, the British Admiral 
goes to La Union, (a portof San Salvador,) well instructed by Mr. 
Chatfield, and “ I think his arrival there will bring the revo- 
lution to a favorable close.’ At the same juncture, the well 
instructed British Admiral made attempts to coerce the State 
into a compliance with arrogant demands, and the surrender 
of territorial rights; all which was manifestly done to pro- 
duce a favorable turn for the serviles, then in insurrection.* 

It seems now that what has been sought for some years, a 
ge om pass across the Isthmus, saving greatly in the distance 
by the Panama route to our Pacific “Coast, and avoiding the 
delays and the danger to health attending that passage, is about 
to be speedily accomplished. This is the route described by 
Mr. Squier in his “ Notes” published last year, from Omoa to 
the the Bay of Fonseca. Probably most persons will agree 
with Mr; Squier, that this route has advantages over all others. 
A company ty been formed for constructing a railroad here, 
and the survey has been recently going forward. The engi- 
neers were expected to report about the first of June, and the 
work will proceed at once if that report should be favorable. 
The heights were ascertained by competent engineers in 1853, 
and the rate of ascent was found less than on several of the 
principal roads in the United States. The character of the 
report therefore ¢ vannot be such as to deter or discourage the 





* The British Consul General having ieiinced a Commissioner of the State 
of Honduras to agree to a session of territory, which he had no power to make, 
this was communicated by the British Admiral to the President, with a demand 
for its immediate ratification, under threats of blockades and territorial seizures 
in ease of refusal. 

The Admiral also threatened indefinite vengeance for the audacity of a printer 
in alluding to the English threats and wrongs. His letter runs—“ A series of 
articles have appeared from time to time in the papers of Nicaragua, which reflect 
generally and particularly upon the British Government and its respectable 
representative, Mr. Chatfield, as also holding up the English nation, collectively 
and individually, to public indignation. Such language is improper and unjust, 
and I bring it thus officially before your Government, beliving that it will make 
use of its influence over the public press to restrain, in future, ALL OFFENCES of 
this nature. * * * * It is my intention to return to this port in a few days, 
when I expect to find a satisfactory answer to this communication.—( Rear-Admi- 
ral Hornsby to the Secretary of the State of Nicaragua, March 19, 1850.) 
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enterprise: and this avenue, terminating in the finest bay of 
the Pacific, whose shores are formed by the soil of the three 
central States, will soon probably be the accustomed path from 
sea to sea. 
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Aurea prima sata est aetas, quae vindice nullo, 
Sponte sua, sine lege fidem rectumque colebat. 
Poena metusque aberant, nee verba minantia fixo 
Aere legebantur, nee supplex turba timebat 
Judicis ora sui, sed erant sine judice tuti. 
Nondum eaesa suis, peregrinum ut viseret orbem, 
Montibus in liquidas pinus deseenderat undas, 
Nullaque mortales, praeter sua litora norant. 
Nondum praecipites cingebant oppida fossae ; 
Non tuba directi, non aeris cornua flexi, 

Non galeae, non ensis erat: sine militis usu 
Mollia securae peragebant otia gentes.+ 


So, and so forth, sings Ovid, hymning the imaginary praises 
of the conjectural simplicity of the good olden time, before 
“Tilla bare Tubal-cain,” an instructor of every artificer in 
“brass and iron,” and before the gnomes and gnomides, and 
the other guardians of the hidden treasures of the earth had 
been disturbed in their obseure vocation by the invention 
of the iniquitous arts of metallurgy. Ovid merely repeated 
the song which had been first chanted by Hesiod, and filled 
with new variations by the comic and other poets of Greece. 
For the legends of Hellenic mythology and the fables of 
Greek poetry represented the Golden Age as the happy 
period of the Arcadian tranquility and primeval innocence 
of man. Then gold and the other metals, noble or ignoble, 
were unknown. The age was termed golden from the en- 
tire absence of gold. Aurea appellabatur atas ab absentia 
auri. ‘The earth, with spontaneous exuberance, poured forth 
her ample bounties for the sustenance of her idle children. 
Men were like the lilies of the field; “they toiled not, neither 

*1. Notes on the Distribution of Gold throughout the World, including r Aus- 
tralia, California, Russia, and Great Britain. With Five Maps. By James 
Wyld, Geographer to the Queen and H. R. H. Prince Albert. aay ; James 
Wyld, &e. &.; 1 vol. 8vo. 

An Historical Int iiry into the Production and Consumption of the Pre- 


cious Metals. By Wil liam Jacob, Esq., F. R.S. In two volumes. London; 
John Murray, Albemarle street, 1831. 2 vols. 8vo. 

+ Ovid Metamorph: lib. i, v. 89, 100. See the whole passage down to v. 
112. The most amusing description of the blessings of the early world is con- 
tained in a fragment of the Amphictyones of Teleclides, preserved by Athenaus. 
Menicke. Fragm. Com. Gree., vol. i, ps. i, pp. 361-2. 
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did they spin.” The iniquities of cookery were unknown; 
baked loaves of fine flour hung on the boughs of strange bread- 
fruit trees; rivers of turtle soup, floating dishes of roast meat, 
and delicate viands, flowed around the verdant sward which 
served for the dinner table; the fishes boiled themselves as 
they wended in the evening on their homeward way, and 
presented themselves to the ‘hungry, without requiring either 
the allurement of bait or the de ception of the hook; canvass- 
back ducks and other game, flew, ready dressed and seasoned, 
into the plates of the banqueters. Cooking was needless, it 
was an unforseen crime, and Messieurs Ude, Soyer & Cie, 
were imagined evils. Barter and strife; free-trade and com- 
petition; banks and sub-treasuries; the varieties of industry 
and commercial enterprise, and the complicated relations of 
vapital and labor, were as yet undiscovered phenomena. As 
money did not exist, the love of money had not yet been de- 
clared to be the root of all evil: though its fruits taste so 
pleasantly to those who possess the garden of the Hesperides, 
and appear so tempting to those who have no such possessions 
and are unable to cultivate the plant. All went merry as : 
marriage-bell, and the peaceful lite of communities was such 
as is to be found only in the fortunate island of the enchan- 
tress Armida, and in the other pictures of the - agination. 
We have reached the further end of the scale, briefly but 
accurately daewhed by Hesiod: 


Chre mata gar psuche peletar deildisi-brotoisi. 


and money has become the life-blood of the present generation 
of wretched mortals. For, if M. Proudhon’s wild specula- 
tions have established no other point, they have certainly 
proved that our modern social existence is sustained entirely 
by the circulation of values, and the agencies of that cireula- 
tion. From the life of demigods we have descended to the 
tormenting struggles of human activity. We may boast of 
our achievements in science, in agriculture, in machinery, in 
commerce, and in manufactures, but assuredly we cannot boast 
of repose. We have been shut out of the pleasant vales of 
Aready as effectually as Adam and Eve were excluded from 
the delights of Paradise. The flaming sword in the hand of 
the angel forbids return. In the dev clopment of society it is 
as hopeless as it is vain to look backwards after having put 
the hand to the plough. The Golden Age has come to us in 
its realities, and no longer in dreams; and it seeks at our 
hands an appreciation more profound and less pleasing than 
the delineations of Cralinus, Teleclides, and Ovid, and very 
different from the holiday fancies of such declaimers upon gold 
as the Italian, Majoraquis, and the Dutchman, Morhotius. 
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The modern version of the Argonautic Expedition, and the 
new tale of the’ Golden Fleece, are not less fascinating and 
romantic than the anciefit legend, while they have all the 
advantage of contemporaneous reality and tangible truth. Fre- 
mont has been our Jason, and his Mariposa estate may fitly 
represent the treasures of the Sun. California has been our 
Coldris, the crop from the dragon’s teeth has not been wanting; 
and, for want of a better parallel, we may perhaps regard 
Captain Suter as the dragon that watched and guarded the 
hidden wealth. We need no fleece to complete the analogy ; 
tor the abundance of the glittering dust defied collection and 
transmission by any such quaint expedient; and has been 
shipped to us in a more civilized course of trade by Aspinwall’s 
and George Law’s steamers, and by Adams & Co’s Express. 

The amount of gold in California and the adjoining regions 
is still incalculable. The earth seems to have been almost 
saturated with gold. Rivers roll down their golden tide over 
sands of unsunned gold, and sweep through the Golden Gate 
into the Western Ocean. Long ranges of mountains hide in 
their dark bosoms vast strata of auriferous quartz; and every 
year extend the recognized limits of the gold-bearing region. 
hese facts are sufficiently familiar to the world by the experi- 
ence and intelligence of recent years; but few have been able 
to appreciate with any approach to accuracy the accessions of 
gold derived from California, or the amount to be anticipated 
in future. It is a well known law in regard to the production 
of gold, exemplified by the widely-extended experience of 
many centuries, that the earliest harvests in any gold field are 
the richest, and that the product diminishes with time, and with 
the necessity of penetrating below the surface of the soil. But, 
notwithstanding the myriad adventurers who have been rifling 
the sands of California since 1848, there are as yet no symptoms 
of exhaustion; new diggings are constantly discevered; reports 
of new and richer mines continually reach our ears; and no 
perminent diminution of the golden stream is yet perceptible. 
All calculations of the receipts from California, past, present, 
and perspective, appear to fall short of a just estimate, as if the 
vastness of the result shocked credulity and staggered science, 
so that computation could scarcely venture to trust its own 
figures. 

The wealth of California is still unknown, because the whole 
range of its deposites has not yet been sufficiently explored, 
nor has the experiment of improved machinery end scientific 
procedure been fully tested. Enough, however, has been dis- 
covered to disappoint the more sanguine anticipations in regard 
to the proceeds of the auriferous quartz. But it has always been 
the fate of gold and silver producing regions, that the operations 
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necessary for the extraction of the precious metals should be 
conducted in a disorderly, wasteful, expensive and unscientific 
manner. Consequently the actual production is seldom a just 
indication of the possible capabilities of a country. 

But, if we are still ignorant of the treasures of California, our 
information is even less satisfactory in regard to Australia, 
whose mining industry is more recent, whose mineral lands 
are richer, and whose auriferous region is of much vaster extent. 
The interior of Australia is still an entirely unexamined tract; 
it is a terra incognita, supposed to be gold bearing from the 

ological conformation of the surrounding country; and per- 
like the heart of Africa, covered with barren deserts im- 
pregnated with golden sand. Mr. Clarke, who from his own 
investigations had been led as early as 1841, to believe in the 
existence of gold deposites in Australia, and to direct. public 
attention to the subject, and who is one of the Special Commis- 
sioners of Enquiry appointed by the British Government, 
estimated the auriferous region in the Macquarie district alone 
at seven or eight hundred square miles... After the slight early 
explorations had been made, it was credibly stated that a broad 
belt of auriferous lands extends across the continent from the 
Victoria gold fields to the banks of the Hunter, and the back 
of Moreton Bay. This tract is several hundred miles in length 
and of unknown breadth, and only runs along the lower angle of 
the richer basin which oceupies the interior. This anticipation 
has been confirmed; and in Wyld’s maps we trace the indications 
of gold along the Brogo, the Duah, the Tier: the Manning, and 
the Brisbane rivers. But the richest mines discovered and the 
most extensive gold fields lie westward of the Australian Alps, 
and the Blue Mountains, in the neighborhood of Adelaide in 
the Victoria gold fields, and on the waters of the northern 
tributaries of the great river Murray. When this vast region, 
and the other auriferous districts which may be hereafter dis- 
covered in Australia, have been not merely invaded, but oceu- 

ied by the pickaxe and the cradle of thousands of eager 
Liinide: when the endless temptation of the mineral wealth 
of the soil have lured to the southern Pacific a population 
adequate to the enterprize to be performed; when the quartz- 
crushing machinery already successfully employed has been 
more effectually and extensively introduced; what limit can 
we venture to assign in advance to the teeming products of 
the Australian mines? Are we not at length introduced to the 
prospect of a veritable age of gold? 

The catalogue of gold producing regions is just begun. Cali- 
fornia and Australia are the most brilliant examples in recent 
years, but they are not the only sources to which we look for 
our supplies. The past history of the world manifests clearly 

3 
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the singular fact, that gold mines, like troubles, never come 
single. They have not aa discovered by gradual advances, 
but the gains of half a millennium have already been the re- 
ward of a few generations. Such was the phenomena exhibit- 
ed in the history of Greece when the wold mines of Thrace 
and Thasos fell into the hands of the Athenians; it was re- 
peated in Spain in the case of the Carthagenian and. Roman 
silver mines; it recurred in the sixteenth century in Mexico, 
Peru, and Brazil; and it is now for the fourth time illustrated 
by Siberia, California, and Australia, and by the progress of 
current events. 

Providence has explicitly reserved the times and the seasons 
to Himself; and when the appointed hour arrives, He discloses 
to our eyes in rapid succession, and miraculous abundance, the 
treasure chambers of the earth, the richest still the last, reveal- 
ing at once a world of wealth which laughs at human expecta- 
tions, and disturbs alike the calculations and projects of men. 
The wayfarer of life, hunting for a small increase of his per- 
sonal gains or enjoyments ry ingenious devices and arduous 
endeavours, has his eyes suddenly and magically opened, like 
the Calender in the Arabian Nights, to the mysteries of the 
earth, and to the perception of the hidden treasures which had 
escaped unnoted before. The soil, perhaps often trodden pre- 
viously without a suspicion of its contents, teems with newly 
discovered wealth. An Indian uprooting a bush on a rugged 
mountain side, or a ditcher digging a mill-race, or a man 
stumbling over a rock, may be the occasion of the portentous 
revelation. The same miracle may be repeated for other 
stragglers in other sections of the globe, until the whole ma- 
chinery of industry and commerce, of policy and society, is 
jarred and unsettled by the sudden influx of gold or ling 
and the equally sudden efflux of population. Sometimes it 
happens that the lands ultimately so productive, have been 
long vaguely regarded as auriferous, as was the case with Cali- 
fornia, but have previously generated only repeated disappoint- 
ments.* Never but once has it occurred, as it did in Austra- 
lia, that an actual explorer indicated in advance the probabili- 
ty of finding gold in a particular locality, and that there has 
been “the man, who, using the light of science, foretold to the 
English world the existence of gold” in a particular region, 
and who, “living, has seen the realization of his prediction.”+ 
As yet, only the first two acts of the old drama have been 





*For the numerous and vain attempts early undertaken to settle California, 
see L’Art de Vérifier les Dates. 
{This is the language of Wyld’s very handsome dedication of his pamphlet 


on the Distribution of Gold to Sir Roderick Impsey Murchison, the most brilliant 
of living geologists, 
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revived for our benefit; but to show how much more may be 
speedily expected, and at the same time to furnish the funda- 
mental data for the consideration of the gold question, we will 
run over the principal regions whence gold has heretofore been 
drawn, and those which are now known to be, or are suspected of 
being auriferous. The materials which we have collected for 
this inquiry are sufficiently ample, though we cannot pretend 
that they will enable us to exhaust the subject. But we 
have consulted nearly every modern work of importance 
which illustrates this interesting inquiry, and we have care- 
fully noted and collected every authentic indication bearing on 
this point which has appeared in the public journals since the 
commencement of Californian and Australian discovery. It 
may occasion surprise to find the localities of gold so nume- 
rous, but there is scarcely any metal more extensively diffused. 
The best authorities have even declared that it exists in almost 
every country, though rarely in sufficient quantities to etn 
the labor and expense of its separation and collection. To the 
enumeration of the gold-producing regions of the earth, we 
shall also add a survey of the argentiferous countries; for 
these two noble metals are so closely associated with each 
other by reciprocal relations, as well as by geographical and 
geological position, that it is impossible to consider any leading 
topic connected with the one, without being obliged at the 
same time to embrace the other also in our investigations. 
Gold and silver are found both native and in combination 
with each other, and with other metals. They oceur princi- 
pally in the older rocks. “Gold is more abundant found in 
quartz and slaty rocks of high antiquity, particularly in those 
called silurian by Murchison, which lie in contact with granite, 
porphyry, and other eruptive rocks. It is not, however, in such 
solid rocks, when in their original position, that the richest gold 
mines have prevailed, but only in their débris or omill as 
spread out on the flanks of the mountains.”* Though silver is 
ay agen found in combination with gold, copper, lead, &c., 
in the strata appropriate to those metals, yet “native silver oc- 
curs etiacigalls in arborescences and filiform shapes, in veins 
of calcareous spar or quartz, traversing gneiss, slate, and 
other ancient rocks.”+ The chief localities of the precious 
metals are thus in the primary and metamorphic rocks, and in 
the neighborhood of voleanic eruptions and dislocations. If, 
therefore, a complete geological map of the world were con- 
structed, which contained accurate indications of the prevail- 





*Wyld, § 2, p. 13,.compare Dana’s Mineralogy, p. 550; and Brongniart’s 
useful Theoretical Table of the most general succession and disposition of Strata 
and Rocks in Europe. 


{Dana’s Mineralogy, p. 535. 
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ing series of rocks over the various regions of the globe, it 
would enable us to tell by simple inspection where gold and 
silver might be expected to be found in s¢tu, where gold might 
be sought for amid the detritus of an allvuial formation, but 
it could not show us the points where it might be discovered 
sporadically. We should possess, however, information suffi- 
cient to prevent fruitless researches, and to confine our exami- 
nations within such a range as would include nearly all mines 
capable of being worked to advantage. By such geological 
premonitions Sir Roderick Murchison was enabled to foretell 
the existence of gold in Australia, the character of the country 
adjoining the coast-range of mountains being closely analo- 
gous to that of the system of the Ural, which he had explored 
with great diligence, and under the most favorable auspices. 
We have no complete geological map of the world; those 
which have been already published, whatever value they may 
possess as acute anticipations or bold generalizations, are mainly 
conjectural. We have no complete geological may of Europe; 
though, for this quarter of the globe, a partial approximation 
to a satisfactory exhibition of its geology will proba y be afford- 
ed when Murchison and his collaborators shall give to the world 
the larger chart which they have recently promised. Imper- 
fect and defective, however, as are the published geological maps 
of the globe, we are at once struck with the beautiful exemplifi- 
cation of the law of the production of gold, when we collate the 
rough daub in which Mr. Wyld has embodied the indication 
of auriferous localities with the still rader daub in which Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock has delineated the geological complexion of 
the superficial stricture of the globe,* or with the exquisite 
chart of the same subject recently issued as one of the maps of 
the second edition of Johnson’s magnificent Physical Atlas.t 
Wherever Mr. Wyld’s gamboge indicates the presence of gold, 
we discover in Hitchcock a ge the Physical Atlas the colors 
which designate the presence also of the primary and metamor- 
hic rocks in conjunction with adjacent igneous interruptions. 
“Gold is found in almost every country, but in such minute 
uantities that it is often not worth the expense of working.” ¢ 
tn almost every region of the earth there are traces of volcanic 
disturbance, and where ever these have occurred, there may be 
and propably will be a manifestation of gold, as well as in the al- 
luvial iii into which the waters from these elevations of dis- 
turbance/have descended. But, widely as gold is diffused, it was 
the latest produced of the metals. To this conclusion Murchi- 





*Hitcheock. Outline of the Geology of the Globe. 


+ Plate, I. Text, pp. 1-8. 
¢ Mrs. Somerville, Phys. Geography, chap. xv. p. 174. Am. Ed. 
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son, De Verneiul, and Keyserling were led by the minute ex- 
amination of the geolo teal Garuda of the great Uralian gold 
district.* It may be, Sowelie that this posteriority of date is 
rather due to the depth of its primitive site in the crust of the 
globe, and to the lateness of its extrusion by igneous action, 
than to any actual posteriority of creation. This view might 
justify the. anticipation of the production of new gold fields 
in the progress of human history as the consequence of those 
voleanic disturbances and subterranean forces of elevation 
which are still active in widely separated regions of the globe. 

Late, however, as may have been, on the scale of geological 
chronology, the formation of gold, it was unquestionably one of 
the earliest metals discovered and converted to human use. The 
Golden Age, when gold was still unknown, was of very brief, 
as well as dubious duration. Abraham “was rich in cattle, and 
in silver, and in gold.” Job knew “that the earth hath dust of 
gold;” and he says, “Surely there is a vein for the silver and a 
place for the gold where they fine it.” The use of gold long 
preceded the use of iron. Even in the age of Homer the latter 
metal appears to have been the more valuable of the two;t 
and in an earlier age or a ruder period of civilization, gold was 
used while iron was eanid or the gold was smd com- 
bination with iron, to save the expenditure of the latter more 
raluable metal. The savages of Brazil had fish-hooks of gold, 
but had no iron, though their country abounded with iron ore. 
The people of Hispaniola and Mexico, when first discovered, 
used no iron, but had ornaments and implements of gold; and 
amongst the relics exhumed from ancient Scandinavian tombs 
are “swords, daggers, and knives, the blades of which are of gold, 
whilst an edge of iron is formed for the purpose of cutting.” 
The ordinary occurrence of the precious metals in their native 
form, and the extreme simplicity of the rude metallurgy suffi- 
cient to separate them from the commoner and coarser impuri- 
ties with which they are mechanically intermingled, furnish an 
obvious explanation of their early discovery and use. 

From the most remote ages to which history ascends, the use 
of gold appears to have been familiar to the nations of the 
eastern world; but the knowledge of the modes by which it 
was obtained must long have continued a secret to the inhabi- 
tants of the west, since Herodotus, in the fifth century before 
Christ, could record such extravagant stories in regard to its 
acquisition as the campaign of the Indians against the ants “not 
so eu as a dog, but larger than a fox;” and the battles of the 





* London Qu. Review, Oct. 1850. Art: IV. p. 217. Am. Ed. 
+ Ilias. lib. XXIII. pp. 262-70, 826-85. 
¢ Jacobs’ Hist. Inquiry, vol. i, p. 2-8. Introd. 
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one-eyed Auniaspians against the griffins.* In both these cases, 
however, Herodotus apparently indicates regions known to be 
auriferous, the slopes of the Altai and of the Ural. 

The Egyptians, Babylonians, Indians, Persians, and Pheeni- 
cians, appear to have been abundantly — with gold in 
very early times, either by the produce of their own soil, or by 
the interchange of commodities. But it has been considered 
that the Pheenicians were the first people who regularly and 
methodically engaged in mining operations, and in the trans- 
portation_of the precious metals which they obtained, chiefly by 
the Nile from the Nubia, and by the Red Sea, from India and 
adjacent countries. It is to them that must be ascribed the 
opening and working of the mines in Thrace and in the Greek 
Archipelago, and the rich mines of Spain. Their metallurgical 
operations must very soon have become extensive, since they 
visited Cornwall for tin, and imported the same rare metal from 
the islands of further Asia before the times of Homer. 

Our space will not permit us to enumerate in chronological 
order the discoveries and acquisitions of the precious metals, 
suggestive as this procedure would be by revealing the amount 
of gold and silver in use at different periods, and by exhibiting 
the marked and important effects produced on the industry of 
the world by the several successive revelations of new and 
richer mines. For this information we must refer the reader 
to the only work in which it is contained; and for the deductions 
that may be drawn from it we may refer to an interesting, but 
often extravagant essay of Sir Archibald Alison in Blackwood’s 
Magazine. The former treatise is Jacobs’ Historical Inquiry 
inte the production and consumption of the Precious Metals. 
[t is strange and much to be regretted that this valuable essay 
has never arrived at the honors of a second edition, for it is the 
only book, so far as we are apprised, which gives a methodical 
and full exposition of the diffieult subject to which it is devoted. 
Moreover it requires careful and leone revision; for what- 
ever its merits may be, and they must be esteemed great when 
we consider the intricacy and obscurity of the subject, and the 
obstacles to be encountered in a first attempt, it is deformed by 
much loose and inconclusive reasoning, by frequent omissions, 
by many rash statements, and by gross miscalculations. There 
is a single blunder in addition, occurring early in the second 
volume, which runs through and vitiates all the subsequent 
estimates. These defects might be corrected in an improved 
and augmented republication, and a supplementary chapter 
might be appended to include the important developments 
since 1831, the date of the publication of the work, and to 


* Herod. lib. iii, 0. ¢. 102-116. 
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embrace the history, statistics, and consequences of the gold 
discoveries in California and Australia. 

We have not the time nor the design to run over the ground 
traversed by Mr. Jacobs, and must content ourselves with a 
brief geographical outline of the localities where gold and 
silver have been found, or are known to exist, and site gold 
and silver mines have been worked. Before commencing this 
enumeration, it must be observed that there is little prospect 
of future accessions from the mines wrought in earlier times, 
the usual law on this subject being the certainty of speedy 
exhaustion, and the absence of mineral sufficient to justify 
further operations after they have once been abandoned. The 
silver mines of Mexico and South America are the principal 
exceptions to this doctrine. 

Considering the mines of gold and silver angerately, and be- 
ginning our perambulation of the globe with the western parts 
of Europe, we find that gold still exists in Great Britain in 
small quantities. When Cesar invaded the island he found 

old money, of native or Phoenician origin, in the hands of the 
inhabitants; and Tacitus explicitly declares that it contained 
gold and silver, and other metals.* It is known or reported to 
exist at three localities in Devonshire; at twelve in Cornwall; 
at Mendip, in Somerset; at Little Taunton, in Gloucester; in 
Shropshire, Derbyshire, Cumberland; at Keswick, in West- 
moreland; at Brickhill Hill, in Lancashire; and in Northum- 
berland. In 1853 considerable excitement prevailed in Eng- 
land in regard to domestic gold mines. At that time the mines 
worked were principally the Poltimore, where gold had been 
known for a century, the Britannia, and the Cromhusian, in 
Wales. About the same time new and exceedingly rich depo- 
sites were said to have been discovered in Cornwall and Der- 
byshire, though there has been an entire deficiency of further 
information. In the reigns of Edward L and LI. three hun- 
dred and thirty-seven miners were at once withdrawn from the 
mines of Derbyshire and employed in those of Combmartin, 
Devonshire, whence so much gold was extracted as materially 
to assist the latter monarch in his French wars.t 

Gold is found in nearly all the mountains of Wales; it has 
been recognized in Merionethshire, Pembrokshire, and Flint- 
shire. It has been found at Dolgelly; at North Dolfrwyniog 
eighteen pits were sunk, from all of which gold was extracted ; 


* Tacit. Agric. c. 12. “Fert Britannia aurum et argentum, et alia metalla, 
pretium victoriz.” 

+ These and the following enumerations, unless specially stated otherwise, are 
drawn from Wyld, Jacobs, Dana’s Mineralogy, and Mrs. Somerville’s Physical 
Geography. 
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and 71 pounds were recently obtained from the Cromhusian 
mines, in Merionethshire. 

In Scotland gold is found in the Pentland and most of the 
northern mountains, following the range from Lanark to Aber- 
deen. Fifty-five localities are enumerated. From the Lead- 
hills, the richest of these localities, large quantities of gold were 
extracted in the reigns of James IV. and V., amounting to three 
hundred thusand pounds sterling during the reign of the latter. 
At Crawford-Moor, near Glasgow, old was procured under 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James 1; and, in the the former 
reign, one Bulmar, an Englishman, employed three hundred 
miners at a place still called Gold-Scour, near Elvansfoot, and 
obtained dust worth one hundred thousand pounds sterling in 
the course of a few summers. These mines were re-opened a 
few years ago, but it was soon discovered that they would not 
defray expenses. 

In Ireland indications of gold have been detected in the 
Liffey, the Miola rivulet in Ulster, and in the Shannon at Inch- 
more. The only important gold formation in the Green Island 
is in the Wicklow Hills. Much excitement was occasioned by 
the discovery of a rich deposit in the streams of the Ballinval- 
ley, near Croghan Kinshel: , in 1796. The ore was singularly 
pure, but the space from which the collections were made ex- 
tended only 350 yards along the banks of a stream not more 
than six or seven feet wide. The returns from these mines fell 
very far below the expectations which had been indulged. Ten 
thousand pounds worth of bullion was obtained, but much more 
was expended, and the expenditure was almost a dead loss when 
it was attempted to extract the metal by machinery from the 
gold-bearing rocks. About seven miles from Knishela a small 
quantity of gold was found in Croghan Moiva mine, and also 
at Cronebane, but the accessions of gold from Ireland have 
never been great, though the Wicklow Hills have yielded the 
largest nugget yet found in Europe. 

in nearly all ages gold has been found in Spain, but in very 
fluctuating amounts. The Romans drew their principal sup- 

lies for a long period from the Iberian peninsula, and, accord- 
ing to Pliny,* the Asturias were, and had long been, the Cali- 
fornia of the ancient world. During the invasions of the 
Teutonic hordes, the operations were interrupted, and the 
mines which had experienced much exhaustion, were aban- 
doned, and became inundated, or closed up with rubbish ; some 
of them were re-opened by the Moors, and the gold works, or 
aurifodine have never been entirely discontinued. In the 
seven years preceding 1821, only £2,500 per annum were ob- 





* Pliny, book xxxiii, ¢. iv; quoted by Jacobs, vol. i, p. 98. 
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tained from the Spanish mines; but a new gold fever (chryso- 
mania) seized the Spaniards during the earlier years of Cali- 
fornian discovery, and new and very productive placers were 
said to have been discovered. In ancient times the Tagus was 
believed to run over golden sands, and both the northern and 
the southern provinces of the peninsula were supposed to 
abound in the precious ore. The sands of gold are still recog- 
nized in the Tagus, the Douro, and the Darro; but they are 
no longer wrought. There are still gold mines in Asturias, 
Gallicia, Arragon, Castile, Leon, Andalusia, and Granada. The 
mine of Domingo Flores, in Leon, was worked for upwards of 
a century, from 1639 to 1749; and the mine of Adissa yielded 
125 pounds weight of gold in the seven years from 1815 to 
1821. Gold quartz occurs at Culera, in Gerona, and in the 
Guadarama, near San Ildefonso. 

In many of the streams of France gold is, or has been, found. 
It occurs in the Rhine between Strasburg and Phillipsburg; 
in the Rhone, in the Pays de Gex; in the Garonne, near Tou- 
louse ; in the Arriese, Gardon, Cezeor, Teze, Ardeche, Herault, 
and in the Isere at Gardetto. The latter streams flow down from 
the gold bearing mountains of the Cevennes. Auriferous rocks 
also appear in the French Alps and in the Pyrenees, and pro- 
bably in the neighborhood of Mont d’Or and the Puy de Dome 
in Auvergne, though we have no direct testimony to’ this 
effect.* It is supposed that ancient Gaul produced no gold 
ee to the reign of Augustus, but the Tarbeli are said, 
vy Stabo, to have worked mines of remarkably pure gold and 
silver, at the foot of the Pyrenees. Since that time, many 
efforts, often failures, sometimes successful, have been made 
to extract gold from the soil of France. 

Tacitus 1s in doubt whether gold and silver were found in 
Germany. He will not deny the possibility of their existence, 
as no explorations had been made, but he implies that no mines 
were then known.+ The accuracy of his suspicions will de- 
end in great measure upon the limits assigned to Germany in 
bis contemplation, as its ancient boundaries might be delinea- 
ted in such a manner as almost entirely to exclude the regions 
in which gold has been discovered in any abundance. Ure 
observes that, “in Germany no mine of gold is worked, except 
in the territory of Salzburg, amid the chain of mountains 
which separates the Tyrol from Carinthia.”{ But the sands 


* Ure, however, says that gold has never been found in the trachytes and 
granite of Auvergne. 

+ “Argentum et aurum propitiine an irati di negaverint, dubito. Nec tamen 
adfirmaverim nullam. Germanie venam argentum aurumve gignere; quis 
anni scrutatus est?” Tac. Germ. cap. v. 


¢ Dict. Arts and Manufactures, art. Gold. 
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of the Rhine have been sifted for gold since the seventh een- 
tury; and $9,000 worth of the metal is annually obtained 
along the course of the river from Basle to Manheim, but less 
on its upper than on its lower waters. Gold also occurs in the 
sands of the Reuss and the Aar. It was formerly obtained in 
large quantities from Bohemia; and is still obtained at the rate 
of seven pounds yearly from the Hartz mountains, and also 
from the Mulda, Bavaria, and Baden. 

Italy still contributes something to the gold supplies, princi- 
vally from the Piedmontese valleys. The mines of antiquity 
lia been long exhausted; but Mr. Jacobs is mistaken in 
asserting that “no gold has been yielded by them since their 
total subjugation to the Roman power under Augustus.”* In 
Savoy, river deposites have been recently discovered ; and “ at 
Marcugnana, at the foot of Monte Rosa, mines have long been 
wrought, yielding 350 pounds yearly, and employing a thous- 
and workmen.” Gold has also been found in the Po, Avansona, 
and Orco rivers, and at Aguileja. The Italian mines are almost 
limited to the district of the Alps; but gold has been found 
elsewhere in the peninsula. There were ancient works in the 
island of Ischia, and the metal has been discovered in the 
neighborhood of Cuma. Operations were regularly and assidu- 
a carried on in the reign of Theodorie, the Goth, at Massa 
Rusticiana, in scuthern Calabria.t Gold pyrites has been 
oecasionally detected in Sicily, and near Renin are the 
remains of a mine, said to have been formerly worked. Some 
gold may also have been obtained from Sardinia; but no traces 
of the precious metals have been discovered in Corsica, Majorca, 
Minorca, or Malta. 

Passing to the north, and descending the parallels of latitude, 
many localities of gold exist in Norway and Sweden, which 
were more productive in early ages than they are now. At 
Kongsberg and Edswold in the former country, and at Adelfors, 
Helfors, Fahlun, Asheda, and Norberk, gold has been found, 
usually in combination with silver or copper, and worked for 
a long period. 

The only gold mines still of any importance in Europe are 
embraced within the Austrian dominions. In 1850, they pro- 
duced 5,663 pounds yearly ; and in the twenty-six years pre- 
vious, had furnished 85,000 pounds. The vrincipal mines are 
in Hungary and Transylvania. The chief works are at Ko- 
nigsberg, Felsobanya, Telkebanya, Schemnitz, Tarnourtz, and 
Kremnitz, in Hungary; at Kapnik; Vorospatak, Offenbanya, 


* Hist. Inquiry, chap. ii, p. 87. 
+ “Italia dives inferat nobis et aureos fructus ete, Cassiod, var. lib. ix, 
Ep. iii. 
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Talatria, and Nagy-Ag, in Transylvania; and in the Bannat of 
Temeswar. Gold is ae found in the arseniates of Silesia; in 
the Tyrol, near Tell; and in the Danube, between Vienna and 
Gesth. Ilysia, Istria, and Dalmatia once abounded in gold, 
and still produce it. 

Descending the Carpathian mountains into the lower plains 
of the Danube, and the country stretching eastward, westward, 
and southward to the sea, and now comprised for the most 
part among the European provinces of Turkey, we arrive at a 
region through which gold is widely disseminated. The lower 
Danube rolls over an auriferous soil. The mines of Dacia 
were worked with success under Trajan and his successors ; 
the deposites of the stream are still washed for gold by the 
gypsies of Wallachia, who are thus enabled to pay their tribute. 
ines were opened by the Russians on the southern face of 
the Carpathian mountains, which abound in ores of gold, silver, 
mercury, copper, and other metals.* From these mountains 
the stream of Bistra bears down numerous particles of gold, 
ro with small rubies, which are collected by the gyp- 
sies 

The ancient wealth of Thrace may have been partially de- 
rived from these districts towards the north. The wealth of 
Athens, and the sudden development of its commerce, power, 
and prosperity, were largely due. to its acquisition of the rich 
gold mines of Thrace, and of the neighboring island of Thasos, 
and to the improved management of the mines of Attica. 
The mines of Mount Pangveus, in Macedonia, were in an early 
age wrought by the barbarous tribes in the vicinity ;{ those at 
Siderocapso, near Thesalonica, now Saloniki, were still worthy 
of regard in the sixteenth century; but the most valuable 
were at Scapte-Iyle, in Thrace, and in the opposite island of 
Thasos. These mines had engaged the attention of the Phe- 
nicians ; in the former, the historian Thucydides had a consid- 
erable interest ; the latter, after having been used for ages by 
the Pheenicians, were still profitable in 1 the time of Herodotus; 
and before the Persian war, sometimes yielded a clear revenue 
of $300,000. In the sixth and seventh centuries before 
Christ, the islanders of Siphnos and Seriphos acquired great 
wealth from their gold works,| which are still visible ; and it 





* MeCulloch’s Geogr. Dictionary, art. Wallachia. 

+ Murray’s Handbook for Turkey, p. 146. 1854. 

t Herod. lib. vii, cap. 112. So Euripides. Rhesus. vo. 920-1, says: 
Ot elthomen nes Chrusobolon es lepas Paggaion. 

§ Herod. vi, cap. 46, 47. 

| Grote. Hist. Greece, pt. ii, ch. xii, vol. iii, p. 166. 
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is the opinion of Thiersch, that neither they nor the mines of 
Attica are exhausted.* 

Asia abounds in gold, but its richest deposites have only re- 
cently been made known. It was found in Cyprus and in 
many parts of Asia Minor; but the fabled stream of Pactolus, 
which abraded the anriferous rocks of Mount Temolus, and 
whose sands were turned to gold by the touch of Midas, is no 
longer productive. “The gold of Lydia, the cinnabar of Mount 
Olgasys, the rock erystal of Pontus, and the alabaster and mar- 
ble of the central provinces are unknown to the modern in- 
habitants.”+ There was gold also in the Troad, and in the 
mountains of Armenia; the latter tempted the " eupidity of 
Alexander the Great, and sustained the power of the Armenian 
monarch in their struggle with the Romans. In Hindoostan 
gold is found. Three hundred i find employment in 
washing the sands of the Indus; the valleys of the Ganges and 
of the other streams which descend from the slopes of the 
Himalayas also contain gold; it occurs in the heart of the 
Deccan, and in many of the rivers flowing to the eastern and 
western shores. In the mountain basin of Thibet, gold and 
silver are singularly abundant. The latter is alone employed 
as currency ; ‘but the humblest shepherds are acquainted with 
the art of purifying the precious metals. The mineral resour- 
ces of this vast region are still undeveloped, and await the en- 
terprize or the necessities of future generations. Gold does 
not exist, as far as is yet known, in the main chain of the Hi- 
malayas; but northward, southward and eastw yard, through the 

reater portion of the Asiatic continent, and the numerous 
islands of one ‘ing round it, the yellow ore is profusely scattered. 
It is found in Assam, in Ava, in Tongum, in the Burmese pro- 
vinces, and in Malacca 1. Itextends from the frontiers of Thibet 
into China, and is extracted from the sands of the rivers in the 
provinces of Yunnan, Sechuen, Kweichoo, and Kiansi. It oc. 
curs in Java, and has been exuberant in Japan. It is frequent 
in Borneo, and has been already ascertained to exist in six 
different localities at a moderate depth below the surface. 
Diamonds are abundant there also. 

It is only within a very recent period that any attempt has 
been made to introduce European civilization into Borneo. 
The romantic enterprise and successful adventures of Sir James 
Brooke, the celebrated Rajah of Sarawak and Governor of 
Labuan, has renewed the tale of Scandinavi ian prowess, and 


° Murray’ s Handbook of Greece, p- ‘109. 


+ Murray’s handbook for Turkey, p. 157. Walsh. Constantinople and the 
Seven Churches of Asia Minor, p. 68. 


¢ Hue. Travels in Thibet, &c., vol. ii, ch. vi, p. 154, Ed. Appleton. 
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opened the wonderful resources of that distant land to the com- 
merce of Europe. For himself he has won a career which is 
one of the wildest marvels of our miraculous times. With the 
increase of population, and the humanization of its savage but 
pliant natives, Borneo may be expected to become one of the 
chief regions for the production of gold. At the last accounts 
the pis regions had been recognized as exceedingly produc- 
tive. Six thousand Chinese were employed in the works, and 
the annual yield was estimated at a million and a half of 
dollars. 

In Sumatra gold dust is very abundant; it is found also in 
Celebes and in the Phillipines. In Timor it exists in grains 
and nuggets, but the natives refuse to search for it, balk once 
murdered a party of Dutch sent to obtain it.* 

The scanty knowledge which is possessed of the physical 
character and geological conformation of the large island of 
New Guinea, lying to the eastward of Borneo and northward 
of Australia, suggests, but cannot substantiate the belief, that it 
too is a main link in the grand auriferous chain and will ulti- 
mately prove as richly oka with the precious metals as the 
other members of the group. The line commences in the Ural, 
descends through the ancient Colchis and Armenia, spreads 
along the slopes of the Himalaya, follows the southeastern ex- 
tension of that immense range through further Asia, and the 
Malay peninsula, sweeps through the Archipelago of the spice 
producing islands, traverses New Guinea, permeates Australia, 
throwing off an offshoot to New Caledonia, and probably to 
other points, and reappears in New Zealand and Van Dieman’s 
Land. 

Nor is this all. The northeastern extension of this aurife- 
rous belt is more extensive, and may yet prove more prolific, 
than any other portion of its vast extent. Embracing the 
whole of Asia in one view, the richest localities, so far as has 

et been ascertained, lie towards the extremities, and have all 
een discovered within the present century, although there is 
reason to believe that the continental deposites may have been 
explored and used in very remote ages. In the northwest are 
the mines of the Ural, in the northeast the indeterminate gold 
fields of Siberia and China; and in the southeast the wealth of 
Australia. 

In 1819, the mines of the Ural were discovered; and in 
1829, those of Siberia. The returns from them have been 
steadily increasing, and sometimes with great rapidity. In 
1847, the amount of Russian gold annually produced was five 
or six times as large as that obtained in 1829, and had added 





* McCulloch, Dictionary of Geography, Art: Timor. 
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250 tons of metal to the general treasure of the world. The 
increase was due almost entirely to the mines of Siberia, for 
those of the Ural have been nearly stationary for twenty years. 
The Russian mines are almost exclusively in Asia, but a gold 
mine was found and worked at Olnetz, on the European side, 
in 1739. 

The richest and largest of all the auriferons regions yet discov- 
ered is the country along the spurs of the Altaian chain. These 
mountains are said to surpass even the Andes in the abundance 
and fecundity of their valuable deposites. On the Russian 
side, a tract as large as France was Bienen in 1834, coated 
with the richest gold alluvium, lying over rocks teeming with 
the precious ore. The same geological formation is continued 
through the whole extent of the Altaian and Aldan ranges and 
their lateral spurs, into the inhospitable wilds of Kamtschatka. 
From the travels of M. Hue,* and other sources of information, 
we are authorized to conclude that the indications of the soil 
are not deceptive, but that the whole domain on the Chinese 
side is equally rich with the northern declivity, and that the 
auriferous beds extend indefinitely towards the east. It is re- 
markable, that in China, as in Thibet, and throughout eastern 
Asia, silver has always been the favored currency, and gold 
has been refused for this purpose. Can it have been in conse- 
quence of the abundance of the latter rendering it too com- 
mon for such an application? Southern Siberia and Chinese 
Tartary together, constitute an auriferous region, probably ex- 
ceeding in area the whole of Europe. In one point, towards 
the north, is a huge knot or promontory of mountains, lying to 
the west of Lake Baikal, and peculiarly rich in gold. The 
southern boundaries of this immense Siberian tract are still 
undefined. 

From these placers the Russians obtained 65,000 pounds of 
gold in 1850, whose value was nearly equal to fifteen millions 
of dollars. The amount may seem al when compared with 
the enormous returns of California and Australia, but the re- 
moteness, inhospitality, and inaccessibility of the region, must 
have potentially retarded all operations and diminished their 

rofits; and a still more insurmountable obstacle has existed 
in the awkward and impolitic restrictions of the Russian govern- 
ment.t <A tolerably confident hope may be, however, enter- 
tained, that if Australia and California should fail to satisfy 
the continued demands of the world for the glittering dust, the 
unimagined capacities of Central Asia, developed under a 


* Huc’s Travels in Thibet, &c.; vol. 1, eh. 1, p. 30. 


+ Leon Faucher. Remarks on the Precious Metals, § iv, pp. 41-5. Translated 
by Thomson Hankey, Jr. 
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more active stimulus and under more judicious management, 
will alone be sufficient to satisfy all wants for many generations. 

The richest, or at least the most availably and immediately 
productive of all the gold regions of Asia, and, indeed, so far, 
of the whole earth, has been Australia. The main basin in 
which they are contained was estimated in 1853 at 700,000 
square miles, or five times the extent of California. In the 
same year also five hundred placers were enumerated in Wyld’s 
Gazetteer of the Gold Regions of Australia. 

Little is accurately known of the gold products of Africa. 
That continent has been for ages a land of gold, and yet we 
are still as little acquainted With its interior as the contem- 
poraries of Herodotus. The ancient Egyptians drew their sup- 
plies from Nubia, Abyssinia, and the still unknown countries 
that conceal the still undiscovered sources of the mysterious 
Nile. The principal mines belonging to the Pacha of Egypt 
are in Kordefan. In Nubia gold is found in combination with 
copper, and in Abyssinia it is obtained from the beds of the 
streams. Gold is procured i in ee and in other parts of the 
Barbary coast. It is found on the borders of Fezzan; and is 
mined at several points in Morocco. In modern times, consi- 
derable quantities of gold dust have been brought from ~ 
eastern A Ye and interior of Africa; the y arly supply i 
estimated at two millions and a half of elas There are 

old mines or gold washings in the mountains of Mandara, at 
Sourra on the Wassolo, at Bambouk on the Wankaral; at 
Foota Jalloor in the country of Malee; and in Bambarra. The 
gold district of Bambouk, the richest of these localities, is sup- 
posed to cover ten thousand square miles. From Se megambia, 
from the Ashantee country, and from that part of Guines 
designated as the Gold Coast, gold has been regularly obtained. 
It has been satisfac storily ascertained, though little benefit has 
been derived from the assurance, that in the heart of Africa 
lies an auriferious region, which is probably among the richest 
in the world. It is that portion of the main chain of the Kong 
mountains lying westward of the first meridian. ‘To the east 
of that line the ‘kingdom of Bosnon and the mountains of Man- 
darra, already mentioned, and the country on the eastern waters 
of the Niger are known to contain gold. It is not improbable 
that a vast gold region extends in a 2 line of indefinite breadth 
across the continent, for at the southern end of the Lupata 
chain, gold is found in masses and in grains. It abounds to 
the northward of this central table land, and how far it may 
reach towards the south is an unsettled problem; but it was 
discovered on the Mooi river, in Natal, in 1852. Large sup- 
plies were obtained by the Portuguese from the neighborhood 
of Delagra Bay; and it has been suspected to exist in the 
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oo of the Great Karroo, at the back of the Cape of Good 


ope. 

We are sufficiently familiar with the existence of gold mines 
in the southern States of the Atlantic coast of the Union. They 
have been extensively worked in Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia. These works have already fur- 
nished considerable supplies of the metal, and appear in recent 
rears to have entered upon a course of increased productiveness 
in consequence of the employment of more scientific processes 
and improved machinery. The auriferous belt is extended 
along the eastern foot of the Appalachian chain, reaching south- 
ward into Alabama and northward to the St. Lawrence; it is 
highly probable that it may permeate the whole long tract of 
country lying below the eastern slope of the Blue Ridge, and its 
prolongations, from the heights of the Lawrentian basin to the 
diluvial lands bordering the Gulf of Mexico, although discon- 
nected localities may alone admit of profitable operations. It 
has long been known to exist in the ssdighbetvood of the River 
Chandiere in Lower Canada, it has been found at Albion, in 
Maine, at Canaan, in New Hampshire, and at Dedham, in 
Massachusetts, and it has been detected near Ellicott’s Mill’s, 
in Maryland. It is also confidently asserted to have been found 
near Bridgewater, in Vermont.* 

The early adventurers who explored the northeastern coast of 
America, brought back a glittering ore from Greenland, which 
was declared by the London goldsmiths to be gold. Great ex- 
peditions were rasied, which were succeeded by great and en- 
during disappointments. But in very recent years fresh rumors 
have been circulated of the presence of gold in the soil of 
Greenland. 

Accounts have reached us, some true, some false, but all 
more or less exaggerated, of gold situated on the upper waters 
of the Arkansas and Red rivers, and in Texas, Utah, and New 
Mexico. It is known to exist extensively in Oregon, and late 
intelligence represents it as remarkably abundant in certain 
lately examined localities, particularly on Peu d’Oreille river, 
near Fort Colville.t The reports from these regions are still 
vague and unsatisfactory, though all or most of them may be 
ultimately determined to be auriferous, as they are character- 
ized by the geological conditions which accompany the pre- 
sence of gold. 

Since the conquest of Mexico, it has been one of the sources 
whence gold has been derived, but to nothing like the extent 
commonly imagined, silver having always been its principal 











*The Woodstock Age, quoted in the Richmond. (Va.) Whig, 7th Sept. 1854. 
¢ Correspondence of the New York Weekly Express, 15th September, 1855. 
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product subsequent to its occupation by the Spaniards. The 
war of Mexican Independence, the civil wars which have suc- 
ceeded, and the social disorders consequent upon political 
changes and disturbances, have seriously diminished for many 
years the product of the Mexican mines. , 

While California remained in the hands of the Spaniards it 
was suspected to be an auriferous region;* but the immengg 
wealth in its sands and mountain streams, and rocks, was not 
revealed till after the explorations 6f Fremont, and the cession 
of the country at the close of the Mexican war. Since that 
period, it has continued to pour its treasures into the lap of 
American and European commerce, altering the curregts of 
human progress, and deranging the values of all commactiiilie. 
The total production of gold from California, during the first 
five years of the gold diggings, can not have been less than 
$300,000,000, whereas, the total annual production of gold in 
1847, previous to the California discoveries, scarcely reached 
$30,000,000; and the yearly production of California gold was 
estimated to amount, in 1851, to six times the sum of the total 
production in the opening years of the century.t+ 

To the south of California, an extensive region, supposed to 
be auriferous, stretches through Lower California and Sonora; 
and to the south of Mexico, a still more extensive region, 
known to be so, spreads through Central America. Our in- 
formation in regard to these countries is too loose and indefi- 
nite to justify any positive deductions. We can only find 
reasons to justify the expectation that when the placers of Aus- 
tralia and California are exhausted, there are still lands suffi- 
ciently prolific to prolong the satisfaction of the pecuniary ne- 
cessities of the world. 

When Columbus discovered Hispaniola, the natives were in 
possession of a few trinkets of gold, obtained by washing from 
the streams of their island. The cupidity of the Spaniards 
was excited by the sight; but their mining operations proved 
a failure, and were rewarded with very scanty returns. It 
does not appear that the other islands of the West Indies were 
at any time more productive in gold, except Cuba. 

On the main land of South America geil is abundant. New 
discoveries of rich deposites are constantly made, and the 
greater part of the continent, and especially of its auriferous 
localities, is still unexplored. For a long period the principal 





* Sebastian Viscaino, the founder of Monterey, learnt this from the Indians 
in 1602. Léon Faucher, § iv, p. 45. 

+ These figures are drawn from a careful comparison of the results deduced 
by different authorities and the data collected by ourselves. They approxi- 
mate very closely to the conclusions of Léon Faucher, Michael Chevalier, Tégo- 
borski, and Wyld. 
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supplies of American gold were drawn from Brazil. Nearly 
all the rivers of the brazilian mountains bring down gold; 
and so prolific have been the washings, that only in rare in- 
stances as recourse been had to more tedious and expensive 
processes. The gold products of Brazil reached their maxi- 
mum about the middle of the last century, and have since 
been rapidly declining, yet their annual produce in 1800 was 
estimated by Humboldt at $4,360,000. 

Gold has been often sought, and usually sought in vain, in 
the coast range of mountains back of Puerto Caballo, Carrae- 
eas, and Cumana;* but it is scattered in profusion over the 
main chain of the Cordilleras, from the mountains of Santa 
Martha in the north, to the island of Chiloe in the south. In 
New Grenada, in Ecuador, in certain portions of Peru, in Bo- 
livia, and in several parts of Chili, gold is abundant, though 
frequently found under conditions which render its exploitation 
arduous or unprofitable. It is plentiful on the high plateaux 
of the Andes, in the alluvial lands at their eastern base, and 
in almost all the rivers that descend from their eastern slopes. 
Through the long descent of fourty-five degrees of latitude, 
from the Sierra di Merida to the deserts of Patagonia, gold 
will probably be discovered at the eastern foot of the Andes, as 
well as in their elevated valleys. From some parts of this im- 
mense tract much gold has been already drawn, as has long been 
the case with Buenos Ayres. But probably the richest regions 
of South America have seldom been penetrated, and never 
explored. It is scarcely a rash anticipation to conjecture that 
on the upper waters of the Amazon and the Paraguay, in the 
recesses of Peru, Brazil, Bolivia, and Buenos Ayres, more gold 
will yet be found than California or Australia is likely to be- 
stow. Some indications of the accuracy of such an hypothesis 
have already been afforded; but information travels so slowly 
from those remote regions, and is moreover liable to so many 
modifications on its route, that we may be long confined to the 
domain of hypothetical inference. So much attention has, 
however, been recently attracted to the interior of South 
America—so many adventurous explorers have been tempted 
to penetrate its wilds—so many interesting works have been 
published in regard to its strange mysteries and novel produc- 
tions—such assiduous efforts have been initiated for the intro- 
duction of steam navigation on its mighty streams, and for the 
settlement of enterprizing colonies on their banks, that we may 
hope to receive full and credible intelligence in regard to it, 
before many more years have elapsed. We have this definite 


* Humboldt’s Personal Narrative. See the passages referred to in the Index, 
ander the head of Gold, 
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indication as the basis of further conjecture. An eminent 
American citizen resident in Lima, wrote thus to Lieut. Maury, 
in July, 1852: “My opinion decidedly is, that the whole coun- 
try traversed by the rivers issuing from the slope of the eastern 

Jordillera, from Santa Cruz de la Sierra, in Bolivia, to the 
mouth of the Ucayali, in Peru, is one immense gold and silver 
region; gold being found in the flats near the rivers, and silver 
in the mountains.” * * *, “Gold is known to exist in con- 
siderable quantities at Carabaya, and in the Pampa del Sacra- 
mento.”* It is also known to exist in the streams to the north 
and to the south of the extreme points here indicated. 

The yellow metal, which has been esteemed so precious from 
its supposed rarity, is thus recognized to be widely and pro- 
fusely distributed over the earth, though many localities, sus- 
pected to be the most promising, have been hitherto unavaila- 
ble from their distance, inaccessibility, or the difficulties of 
their exploitation. But the march of new events, the great 
victories of steam, and the feverish thirst for gold, which throbs 
through the veins and arteries of Christendom, will not long 
leave them unused or unappropriated. Mammon hides his 
treasures in the dark chambers of the earth, and broods in ob- 
scurity over his golden store;+ but the children of the world— 
the pioneers of industrial enterprise—detect his retreats, and 
bring to light the wealth saved from the foundations of the 
globe till the fulness of time has come. There is now reason 
to apprehend a plethora of gold, than any sudden diminution 
of our present extraordinary receipts. The earth promises to 
surrender her treasures without stint; or, at least, to resign the 
keys, and reveal the hiding places of her long concealed wealth ; 
and, amazing as has been the product of the last seven years, 
it may be very far transcended by the redundance of the years 
which are to come. The Parthians are reported to have put 
to death the captive Crassus by pouring molten gold down his 
avaricious throat ; and, perchance, the gold craving civilization 
of the late generations may be destined to expire by a similar 
surfeit. 

The genuine age of gold has veritably commenced, and it 
has brought along with it incidents and events utterly unlike 
those ascribed to its fabulous prototype. As yet, it is only in 
its infant stage. Its most dazzling scenes and most gorgeous 
displays are still in the silent womb of the future. So far, we 
have been unable to appreciate the limits or the exuberance of 
the heritage before us; but the imperfect fragments of which 





* Quoted in Herndon’s Exploration of the Valley of the Amazon, pt. i, chap. 
ix, p. 192. : ; 

+See the beautiful allegory of Mammon and his Cave, in Spencer's Fatrie 
Queene. 
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our knowledge has been composed, show how small a portion 
has been sufficient to bewilder our imaginations, to stagger our 
belief, to reinvigorate our industry, and to stimulate the wildest 
hopes, and the most inordinate extravagance. Mighty changes, 
but little appreciated, are already in progress, disturbing, con- 
vulsing, remodelling the societies — social institutions of the 
world, which owe their impetus and efficiency mainly to the 
discovery of Australian and Californian gold. M. Tégoborski 
estimated that at the recent rates of aveliaetiids the whole ac- 
cumulation of the precious metals throughout the entire world, 
would be doubled in thirteen years, without making any allow- 
ance for losses and detrition; or making such allowance, the 
duplication would take place in twenty-four years.* But what 
a wonderfully accelerated impulse would be given to this 
movement if China anc Borneo, and the other islands of the 
Pacific and Central and Southern Asia, Africa, Lower Cali- 
fornia, Sonora, Central America, and Amazonia, were regu- 
larly to contribute annual streams from their undeveloped 
fountains to the revenue of mankind? 

The prospective consequences of the augmentation of gold 
must be reserved for consideration on a future occasion, but 
the immediate effect of the vast increment has been and must 
be a relative increase in the value of silver. It is impossible to 
trace in advance, with any feeling of security, the progress of 
this reciprocal alteration. It has been siaaly discussed with 
much ability, but with little satisfactory result, by parliamentary 
committees in several European kingdoms, and by many able 
writers or financial subjects. It may be safely asserted, how- 
ever, that it will be confined within very circumscribed limits ;+ 
for it only requires a slight modification of the relative values 
of the precious metals, and a more tranquil organization of the 
Spanish Republics of North and South America, to increase in- 
definitely the supplies of silver. Most of the richest mines of 
the Andes have been abandoned, not from exhaustion, but from 
the deficiency of the capital requisite to work them and to sub- 
due the water by which they are inundated.t Many have not 














*Tégoborski. Sur les Conséquences de la découverte des Gites Auriferés. 
pp. 87-8. 

+ “If any ulterior and permanent change takes place in the relative propor- 
tions at present existing between gold and silvez, an eventual larger increase of 
the baser metal is by much the more probable contingency.” Lond. Qu. Rey., 
Oct. 1850, art. iv, p. 215. 

t “In the Cerro de Potosi and neighborhood there are twenty-six silver mines 
worked, and eighteen hundred standing idle. Besides which the Government ac- 
counts show us that in the province of Poreo, Chayanta, Chichas, and Lepiz, 
there exists three thousand and eighty-nine silver mines which have been aban- 
doned, and only sixty-five mines worked now.” Exploration of the valley of 
the Amazon, pt. ii, by Lieut. Gibbon, chap. v, p, 126: For similar examples in 
other localities, see p, 18, 33, 96-7, 118. 
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yet been worked, and those in operation are almost universally 
worked very negligently and imperfectly, from the want of 
adequate machinery, the difficulty of their approach, and the 
expense of providing food and fuel, as well as the —— 
tion of the hie to engage in mining operations. ese 
obstacles would be removed under the influence of any consid- 
erable increase in the demand for silver; and we may enter- 
tain, moreover, an infallible conviction, that many mines yet 
unknown will be discovered in the Cordilleras, equally produc- 
tive with the far famed works of Pasco and Potosi, as soon as 
any new and active stimulus is felt. 

1e connection between gold and silver is so intimate, both 
in the bowels of the earth and in the movements of finance, 
and the fluctuations of the one so immediately affect the value 
of the other, that it would be expedient to consider the locali- 
ties where the latter is found in the same manner and with the 
same fullness as has been done in treating of the auriferous 
sites. But for this there is not time; and the importance of 
such a survey is very much reduced by the consideration that, 
almost universally, silver is found wherever gold exists. In 
the detritus of the rivers little silver is discovered, except in 
combination with the particles of gold, but in the aurifer- 
ous rocks, and in the higher elevations where the auriferous 
streams descend, silver is nearly always present. California 
and Australia are the only apparent exceptions to this rule; 
but in neither country have the operations in gold been so far 
extended beyond the rude process of washing the alluvial de- 
posites, as to permit us to remain satisfied with the premature 
conclusions which might now be drawn. Moreover, there is 
recent evidence to contradict any such inference. Late intelli- 
rence from the Pacific territories bring to us the news of the 
notary of the Silver Mountains of Arizona, in the Mesilla 
Valley. By a late letter, we are informed that along the thirty- 
second parallel of latitude, “for miles together, the richest 
ores—richer and more abundant by far than those of Potosi— 
lie heaped up, and piled hills wpon hills, as if nature had there 
poured out her treasure in one overwhelming mass. I have 
seen,” says the same writer, “the best mines in Mexico, but 
nothing that can compare with the Silver Mountains.”* It is 
also to be observed that argentiferous ores are more prolific of 
metal than those of gold; and that they are rarely subject to 
that speedy exhaustion which awaits the richest alluvial gold 
placers. The expenses of working a silver mine may increase 
so as to arrest further operations, but the increase of the ex- 
pense is usually due to other causes than the deficit of silver. 





* A letter from San Antonio in the New York Sun, April, 1856. 
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Wherever gold exists, there silver is also found. The pro- 
portion in C alifornia gold is from fifteen to twenty per cent. ; 
and before the permanent fecundity of the gold mines of that 
country was established, it was anticipated, by a an eminent 
practical mineralogist, that the principal revenue would be de- 
rived from the silver ores.* Silver is found in many places 
where gold is entirely or almost unknown, as is particularly 
the case in some of the islands of the Greek Archipelago, and 
the interior of Anatolia. Silver enters largely into the native 
alloys of the common metals; wherever there is lead or copper, 
there silver is almost certainly present. In one single establish- 
ment in the north of England $50,000 worth of silver is annu- 
ally extracted from the vapors evolved in the manufacture of 
lead, by condensation in a tube fourteen miles long, by which 
they are carried off, and their deleterious influence removed. 
A large quantity of silver is also combined with the copper of 
Lake Superior. 

Among the chief localities in which silver has been found 
and advanta yeously worked in ancient and modern times, we 
note the fol owing countries. Britain, Ireland, France, the 
Pyrenees, Spain, italy, Sardinia, Sicily, Austria, the Tyrol, the 
Hartz Sear oman Saxony, Bohemia, Hungary, Prussia, Nor- 
way, § Sweden, Russia, Attica, Epirus, the Greek Islands, Tur- 
key in Europe, Lybia, Nubia, ¥ orocco, the region adjacent to 
the Senegal river, Turkey in Asia, Siberia, India, Persia, Ava, 
Cochin China, Mexico, the United States, Central America, 
New Grenada, Peru, Bolivia, Chili, La P lata, Buenos Ayres, 
and Brazil. Of these Spain was the most productive in an- 
tiquity, and the American colonies the most prolific in modern 
times. 

In the age of Solomon, and of the Hebrew prophets, the 
principal silver mines appear to have been in the Iberian pen- 
insula, and to have been worked by the Pheenicians. At that 
remote epoch gold and silver were brought by the ships trad- 
ing to Tarshish. “Silver spread into plates 18 beonght from 
Tarshish, and gold from Uphaz, the work of the workman, 
and of the hands of the founder.”+ “Tarshish was thy mer- 
chant, by reason of the multitude of all kinds of riches. With 
silver, iron, tin, and lead, they traded in thy fairs.”{ It was 
from Spain that the Carthagenians, in the first instance, and 
after them the Romans, obtained their chief supplies of the 
precious metals, and especially of silver. The silver mines of 
Spain were worked during the whole course of the Middle 





© Overman, Practical Mineralogy, pt 1 p- 47-61. 
+ Jeremiah, chap. x, v. 9. 
t Ezechiel, chap. xxvii. v. 12. 
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Ages under the Goths and the Saracens; and when the gold 
of the world disappeared under the Roman Empire, Spain 
still continued to render up silver from her rich veins of ore. 

The wealth of fhe Spanish minés may have been the cause 
that silver was adopted by the Romans as the standard of their 
currency, and that the taxes were required to be paid in this 
metal.* But this prescription was relaxed under the Emperors 
Arcadius and Honorius, and perhaps by Constantine. Possibly 
the removal of the seat of empire towards the east, and the 
proximity of Constantinople to the auriferous mountains of 
Dacia, and the argentiferous rocks of Asia Minor, may have 
oecasioned this provision. 

Throughout Anatolia and the adjacent tracts, silver is still 
abundant, though the mines are almost entirely abandoned. 
A more tranquil state of society and a more energetic and 
enlightened government might, however, again introduce ad- 
vantageously into Turkey in Asia, mining operations for the 
extraction of silver from the rocks. “The mines of Gumish 
Khaneh produce argentiferous lead ore.” “In the mountains 
near Osmanjook, beyond the Kizil Irmak, or Halys, are silver 
mines.” There isa mine of argentiferous lead at Keban Maden, 
near the junction of the two main branches of the Euphrates; 
also at Ak-Dagh-Maden, between Yuzgat and Tokat. “Two 
and a half miles from Tireboli are some remains of ancient 
silver mines, supposed by Mr. Hamilton to be the Urgyria of 
the ancients.”+ In former times, silver was also obtained from 
Armenia and the country of the Chalybes. It is known to be 
abundant in Thibet, and in many other parts of Asia which 
have been already specified as rich in the more valuable metal, 
gold. 

But, whatever accessions to the product of silver may be 
hereafter made from other sources, the Cordilleras between 
Nexico and Chili promise still to exceed all other places in 
their proceeds, as they now do, and have long done; and to be 
fully adequate to satisfy our present wants and our prospective 
necessities for many centuries to come. The silver ores of 
Europe are richer in metal than those of America, but it is the 
exhaustless abundance of such ores over an immense tract of 
country which has given to America its marked superiority 
in the production of silver. The obstacles which impede the 

*Pliny’s Nat. Hist., lib. xxxiii, eap. vii» Franciseus Balduinus, De Legg., 
Const. Mag., lib. ii, p. 613. Ed Heineceuis attributes the relaxation of the law 
to Constantine; but the rescript to which he refers is assigned to Arcadius and 
Ho: orius. Cod. Just., lib, xi, cap. Ixxvili, (1xxvi.) 

+ Murray's Handbook for Turkey, p. 157, 187, 206, 210, 260, 262, 267. To 
these localities should be added Baiburt, on the road from Trebizond to Erze- 
room, mentioned by Marco Polo, and still worked, p. 269. 
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procurement of the metal in South America do not arise from 
the niggardliness of nature, but. from difficulties which may 
be surmounted by the introduction of commerce, population, 
industry, intelligence, and enterprize. A ftw railroads and 
steam engines would remove them almost entirely, if the politi- 
val condition of those countries were tranquillized and amelio- 
rated. The present impediments to societal which have 
led to so many failures, and to the abandonment of such a 
multitude of mines, are due to the extreme elevation on the 
mountains at which the richest ores are found—to the conse- 
quent severity of the cold—to the continuance of snow—to the 
scarcity of water and fuel—to the sterility and inclemency of 
the surrounding country—to the want of roads and means of 
transportation, for mule power is a slow and costly expedient 
in this progressive age, and it is entirely by mules that every- 
thing required for the use of the mines—provisions, implements, 
clothing, and machinery, and everything drawn from them— 
must be conveyed from and to the ports of the Pacific. The 
mines of Copiapo, which were discovered in 1832 by a poor 
man while digging up a tree, are situated in a soil utterly bar- 
ren, whiere no water is to be found in a cireuit of nine miles. 
The ore in this region is scattered over a surface of 1300 square 
miles. Sixteen veins of silver were opened in the first four 
days, and forty more in the course of the first three weeks. 
The loose pieces on the surface rendered much pure metal ; 
and a single mass was obtained which weighed 5,000 pounds. 
A similar description is applicable to a majority of the 
mining districts. The eastern side of the great Madeira a basin 
is described as made of silver.* ‘In Peru, there are silver 
mines along the whole range of the Andes, from Caxamavea 
to the confines of the desert of Atacama.” “The soil under the 
town of Pasco is metalliferous.” “The ore in the mines at 
Chota is near the surface over an extent of half a squar 
league, and the filaments of silver ore sometimes even pean, 
with the roots of the grass.” In the district of Huantajaya, not 
far from the borders of the Pacific, there are mines where 
masses of pure silver are found, of which one weighed 800 
pounds.”+ When it is considered how large a portion of the 
grand mountain system of the Andes, and its extension into 
North America, remains still unexplored, and that silver has 
been found in profuse abundance in nearly all the districts 
which have been long settled, or in which regular investigations 
have been made, it is evident that the present value of silver 


* Henderson’s exploration of the valley of the Amazon, pt. ii, by Lieut. Gibbon, 
p. 112. 
+ Mrs. Sommerville. Physical Geography, chap. xv, p. 176. 
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is regulated not by the actual scarcity of metalliferous ore, or 
by any permanent natural limitation of the products, but by 
such difficulties, political, social, material, and commercial, as 1t 
is the pride and the habit of a developed civilization to over- 
come. 

It thus appears that, without wandering from familiar locali- 
ties, the production of silver can be indefinitely expanded, 
under favorable circumstances, so as to keep pace very nearly, 
if not entirely, with the augmentation of gold. Whether it 
will actually do so, is one of those contingent problems de- 
pendent upon the casualties cf Mexican and South American 
politics, which are reducible to no law. All that can be con- 
tidently asserted is that, in the order of creation ample provi- 
sion has been made to prevent any serious derangement of the 
relations of the precious metals to each other; and that there 
is every probability that a decided and continued elevation 
of the relative value of silver would speedily result in the re- 
opening and profitable working of numbers of abandoned 
or new mines, and would enlarge indefinitely the annual sup- 
plies of silver. If no other measure were sufficient for the 
achievement of this end, it may be safely conjectured that the 
temptations afforded by the South American and North Ameri- 
van Cordilleras would attract energetic emigrants from other 
lands, who would occupy, either by right of conquest or by 
voluntary concession, the argentiferous regions Shick have been 
latterly turned to such very inadequate account by the listless 
and turbulent populations among whom they are situated. “A 
movement in this direction has alre ady commenced by the 
recent policy adopted by the republics of the Pacific coast of 
South America, and by the seizure of the Central American 
provinces. 

We have run hurriedly over the long catalogue of gold 
produci ing regions, and still more hur riedly over the argentife- 
rous sites; and, although conscious of having omitted and 
overlooked many signifie: int facts, our laborious i investigations 
have enabled us to present a much more extended and com- 
plete list of such localities than we have been able to meet 
with before. This enumeration, besides the interest which it 
may independently possess, is an indispensable preparation for 
enabling us to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion in regard 
to the future condition of the gold and silver question, and to 
draw any safe inference relative to the suaheble effects of the 
recent and still progressive augmentation of gold. These prob- 
lems have latterly risen into urgent importance, and every day 
will increase their significance, and the necessity of some defi- 
nite solution. 
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THE CALIFORNIA WAGON ROAD. 


“Tf the Roman Republic, in the darkest days of its ruthless 
paganism, had conquered and annexed a fertile and gorgeous 
region beyond the Lybian desert, yet had neglected for ten 
years to connect that region with its earlier possessions by a 
substantial, practical, highway, I have no doubt that this ne- 
glect would have subjected it to the grave rebuke of its histo- 
rians from Polybius to Arnold. Yet it is now nearly ten years 
since the American flag has waved in undisputed ascendency 
over the modern Ophir, yet it remains to this hour separated 
from the Atlantic States by a dreary, inhospitable, desert the 
haunt of the wolf and the savage, which a few hazdy pioneers 
annually traverse with their families and herds, at the cost of 
infinite peril and suffering, losing a whole season in a journey 
which might be completed in ten days, and should be at fur- 
thest in thirty.” So writes, from Washington, the editorial 
correspondent of the New York Tribune. 

Some weeks since the People of California forwarded the 
following petition to Congress, praying an appropriation for 
the establishment of a wagon road, by which we hope to be 
brought in closer connection with our brethren residing on the 
Atlantic. 


Memorial to the Congress of the United Stat 8 for the con- 
struction of a wagon road across the Plains, and Sor the 
establishment of Military Posts. 


“ Your petitioners, citizens resident of the State of California, 
respectfully represent to the honorable the Congress of the 
United States the following facts, and ask your earnest consi- 
deration of our necessities, and immediate action for our 
relief. 

“We are a population of five hundred thousand in number, 
occupying the western limit of American possessions upon the 
Pacitic; our State is the growth of a little more than five 
years, yet within that brief period we have erected, as an outpost 
upon the frontier of our Republic, a municipal government 
faithfully reflecting the spirit of our common institutions. 

“By energy and enterprise we have laid the foundation of 
a great State, which, properly protected and encouraged, shall 
add to the dignity and stability of the Union. We have 
passed laws yielding willing allegiance to the Federal Govern- 
ment. We have built cities, villages, and works of improve- 
ment worthy an industrious people. We have planted the 
germ of a commerce already important, and destined to pro- 

uce, in time, most magnificent results, and from which we 
have already paid large revenue to the Federal treasury. 
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“Our mines, not yet fairly opened for successful working, 
have realized, by moderate estimate, $300,000,000, which we 
have sent forth to the world, and thus, in no inconsiderable 
degree, contributed to the prosperity of our whole country. 
We have been and still are Eiviloghie new sources of wealth; 
we have explored and brought to notice parts of our country 
hitherto unknown; we have planted ourselves on this distant 
coast, where we are prepared to do loyal duty in protecting 
our country from aggression or wrong. Our loyalty, the char- 
acter of our people, the nature of our productions, the capa- 
bilities of our soil and climate, the accomplishments of the 
past, and the reasonable hopes of the future, should all com- 
mend us to the favorable care of the Federal Government. 
And, while we appreciate the benefit of all the appropriations 
of the Federal Government for our debt, defences, and com- 
merce, which have been so generously expended on our coast, 
and which gives us reasonable assurance of the future, there 
is a present necessity, for the want of which, our State of Cali- 
fornia and the whole Pacific coast, is now languishing and 
unprosperous. 

“Our great necessity is increase of population; our require- 
ment is an immigration of the working and producing classes; 
our State presents most unparalleled inducements for this class 
of persons; our climate is unequalled—from its extremes suf- 
fering is unknown; our soil is productive almost beyond belief; 
destitution to the healthy and willing worker can never exist; 
our mines yield as readily as upon first discovery, and are as 
vermanent and durable as the eternal hills in which they are 
located; every inducement for immigration is now as strong 
as when, in 1849 and 1850, all the approaches to our State 
were thronged with immigrants. The best portion of our pre- 
sent population arrived here by passage across the aca and 
from the length of the journey, the character of the country, 
the absence of settlements, oo the inability to obtain supplies 
and recruit their stock, this journey was not without its incon- 
veniences and its dangers. The recent hostile demonstrations 
of the Indian tribes have so multiplied the hardships and in- 
creased the hazard of this our only land approach, as to render 
it nearly impracticable, and the result has been an almost en- 
tire suspension of travel by this route—a cause from which 
we are now laboring under much embarrassment. 

“Our petition to Congress is for the immediate construction 
of a wagon road between the frontier of the States of Missouri 
and California, following the general route of the old emigrant 
road, passing through the valley of the Great Salt Lake, and 
and reaching California at a point on the eastern slope of the 
Sierra Nevada, where the Carson river leaves the mountains, 
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and where is now established a flourishing village known as 
“Oarson valley settlement.” This is the route of the great 
immigration of 49-50. It is mostly a level plain, requiring a 
few small bridges, the establishment of ferries, occasional ex- 
cavations, and the sinking of a few wells. It iscentral; already 
have two hundred thousand people crossed it, thus satisfactorily 
demonstrating the practicability of the route. 

“Our petition is also for the establishment of military posts, 
at such convenient points along the line of said road, as shall 
effectually contribute to the protection and safety of the imi- 
grant; the construction of workshops, blacksmith shops, and 
such other aid as may be necessary for the public. 

“We most earnestly ask of our Government the immediate 
and favorable consideration of our petition; reflect that we are 
a part of the people of the United States, now separated from 
the twenty-two millions of our fellow citizens by a belt of our 
national territory less than two thousand miles in width, and 
over a great portion of which is now the best national road in 
the world, requiring only here and there improvement, and at 
a cost by no means great. We are now as it were, a distant 
colony; access from other parts of our own country to our- 
selves, is by a most circuitous route, requiring the passage of 
two oceans, transit through foreign territory and a tropical 
climate; our business is subject to delays and hazards, our 
people to danger and inconvenience, our carrying trade pays 
revenue to a foreign government; and in a measure we are the 
tributaries and dependants on the will of private corporations. 

“Should our present friendly relations with other govern- 
ments be disturbed, our comnierce, our correspondence, and 
our treasure, is subject to embarrassment, interposition, and 
loss; we would find ourselves so far removed from the central 
authority, that ere troops, munitions of war, or aid could reach 
us, we should have become subject (so far as a brave people 
could be subdued,) to an enemy, and the insolent exactions 
of foreign military power over a defenceless people. 

“Moved by these and such other national considerations as 
will suggest themselves to the intelligence and patience of your 
honorable be «ly; in the interest of the present, and the anxiety 
for the future, we most respectfully and earnestly ask the im- 
mediate construction of this national highway, protected by 
adequate military strength. 

" Tou memorialists will ever pray, &c.” 


This memorial was signed by a large proportion of the people 
of San Francisco. It can searcely fail to attract the attention 
of Congress. It is respectful—it is free from insolence or 
bravado, and also without the least subservient or undignified 
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submission. It plainly enumerates the grievances under which 
we suffer, the dangers to which we are exposed in case of a 
foreign war, and the great benefit which our treasure and infant 
commerce has already afforded to the world, and more especi- 
ally our own beloved country. An appropriation of two or 
three hundred thousand dollars to the building up of the most 
important pioneer State which has been formed since the 
Revolution, and whose treasure has saved the United States 
from a monetary revulsion far more severe than any with which 
they have been visited, is surely not extravagant, nor would 
the most stringent opponents of internal improvements by the 
General Government have the suicidal hardihood to vote 
against it. 

Geographically speaking we have no connection with the 
Atlantic States, and commercially much less. Our exports 
principally consist of the precious metals, and if our connec- 
tion with the United States of North America were severed 
to-morrow, these exports would be admitted free of duty, while 
we would be enabled to realize a very large revenue from the 
imports from the Eastern States. We have purchased from 
the Atlantic producers and manufacturers, and paid them 
$250,000,000 for their merchandize and manufactures; we 
have increased the value of personal and real property with 
them $200,000,000 ; we have annually exported to them over 
$60,000,000 ; we have been the means of increasing the ship 
tonnage of the United States over twelve hundred thousand 
tons; we have entered upon a contest with the great maratime 
States of the world for the commercial supremacy of the Pa- 
cific, and we can and will maintain this contest. Our people 
by their own voluntary labor and outlays have constructed 
tunnels, canals, ditches, bridges, and roads, at a cost of 
$35,000,000. 

Jould Congress be induced to take immediate action upon 
the subject of this memorial, the immigration across the plains 
during the present year would largely exceed that of any 
preceding. It is a well known fact that agriculturists through- 
out the United States, in anticipation of a heavy demand from 
Europe, have expended all their energy and means to raise a 
large crop this year. But it is probable that the foreign de- 
mand for breadstuffs, inasmuch as the crops in Europe are 
sown much later in the year than in the United States, will 
fall off, and the immediate consequence will be a decline of 
the prices, and a proportionate lowering of the wages of the 
agricultural laborer. Under this state of affairs it is not un- 
reasonable to expect that, during the present year, large num- 
bers of this class most needed in California will be induced to 
immigrate to this State, if the difficulties of the overland route 
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should be removed, as far as practicable, by the expenditure 
of a few thousand dollars by the General Government. 

In a recent number of the Review we endeavored to show 
the progress of our State in agriculture and horticulture as 
well as in a commercial point of view. We would now say 
that the State of California offers greater inducements to the 
thrifty emigrant than any other State in the Union. It isa 
aren. ie idea to suppose that California is simply a gold pro- 
ducing country. The experience of the last few years has 
taught us that it is also the greatest agricultural country in the 
world. Sixteen bushels of wheat to the acre is regarded as an 
extraordinary yield in the most favored portions of the east- 
ern States. Here, thirty or forty to the acre is nothing un- 
common. And in addition to this, in consequence of the cer- 
tainty in relation to the climate, no expense need be incurred 
by the farmer for the building of barns, for the grain when 
cut can be thrashed in the open field; and if the work be com- 
menced before the setting in of the rainy season, the advent 
of which can be computed almost to the day, no apprehensions 
need be entertained that any of it will be damaged by the 
rain. It is a remarkable fact, and one which should not be 
without its weight, that a very small quantity, if any, of the 
large crop of wheat raised last year, was thrashed out in barns. 
The whole of the work was performed in the open field, under 
the genial rays of the sun. Independent of the advantages 
offered by our mineral resources, our climate ought to induce 
a large emigration, and if Congress should make the appropria- 
tion which California now asks, an addition of fully one hundred 
thousand may be made to our population this year by the 
overland route. 

At the time of the adoption of the memorial it was suggested 
to leave the selection and location of the route te the Govern- 
ment. This suggestion however was not adopted. There are, 
it is believed, at present before the United States Senate, three 
bills regarding the establishment of an overland mail to the 
Pacific: 

1. One proposing that the Postmaster General shall ad- 
vertise for a weekly mail, to be conveyed in four-horse post- 
coaches from the Mississippi river to San Francisco in nineteen 
days the first year, and seventeen for three years thereafter— 
said mail not to exceed three hundred pounds in weight, with- 
out extra compensation, and not to cost more than $250,000 per 
annum. ‘The contractors to choose their own road (which is to 
be protected by military posts at the points most exposed to 
savage attack) and to be allowed $150,000 from the , aan 
to be expended in making bridges, sinking wells &c., so as to 
render the trip at all times practicable. 
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2. One proposing to incorporate a company to build a rail- 
road and telegraph to California south of latitude 37°; and, as 
an incitement to build it, giving to the corporation thirty (miles 
square) sections of land for each mile in length of the road; 
also $5,000 per mile as a loan, (to be secured by first mortgage,) 
wherewith to purchase the iron; also $600 per mile per annum 
for carrying the mails thereon until the work shall be comple- 
ted, and for ten years thereafter; also the right of way for a 
width of four hundred feet. 

3. One proposing to give a company twelve miles in width 
of the public lands, and $25,000 per mile in United States six 
per cent. bonds, (the latter as a first mortgage loan;) also not 
more than $300 per mile per annum for carrying the mails. 

It.is a matter of national humiliation that we can get no post, 
wagon, or railroad across the continent. California entreats 
that this session may not close without some decisive and 
affirmative action on the subject. 

San Francisco, Cartrornta, Afay, 1856. 


MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL DIVERSITY OF RACES.* 
It is searcely necessary for us to say that we disagree with our contributor 
in the conclusions to which he has arrived in his Review of the able work of 
“Dr. Nott. As science must always be promoted by fair criticism, the insertion 
of the article entire is readily awarded. The Review has on several occasions 
presented in elaborate detail the argument and facts. upon which the theories 
of Dr. Nott are based, and which are receiving the sanction of the religious as 
well as of the scientifie world. 
” The Westminster Review, for March, 1856, sums up the argument, and gives 
ite approval in the following strong language: 


“ Notwithstanding the strict unity of mankind, a unity manifested physically, intellectually, 
and morally—a sameness from the beginning in instincts, propensities, feclings and faculties, 
hopes and fears, and the like reverent looking upwards to a great unseen Cause, and constant 
adumbration of a future heritage, everywhere—there are numerous specifically distinct races of 
men, essentially differently endowed; that these races were perfectly distinct, and likewise 
identical, at periods the most remote to which we have any means of reference; that they are 
quite incapable of transmutation by any influences of which we have a knowledge.” 

“The writers of the ‘Types of Mankind’ have done well by this fresh and rich contribution 
to the science of ethnology, the result of very diligent inquiry, toward recalling attention to the 
question of its true philosophy. The arguments they adduce and the views they maintain, 
have long since been received on the continent of Europe.”—{ Eprror.) 


The above is the title of an exceedingly valuable book 
upon the subject of which it treats, just given to the public 
by the enterprising house of J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 

* The Moral and Intellectual Diversity of Races, with particular reference 
to their respective influence in the civil and political history of mankind. 
From the French of Count A. De Gobineau: with an analytical introduction 
and copious historical notes by H. Hotz. To which is added an appendix con- 
taining a summary of the latest scientific facts bearing upon the question of 
unity or plurality of species. By J. C. Nott, M. D., of Mobile. 
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phia. We have read the work carefully, and feel that we. are 
doing a real service by recommending it to all whose tastes 
may incline to the investigation of the interesting question of 
the diversity of races. W » are aware, that the mere recom- 
mendation of a book, by the press, no longer carries with it 
the authority which in earlier times was more deservedly re- 
spected than now; but whether our own opinion be accepted 
or not by the public, our purpose will be fully accomplished 
if we shall succeed in directing its attention to this excellent 
work. 

Count Gobineau, the author, is engaged, we learn, in the 
diplomatic service of his country in Persia, and the volume 
now presented is one of a series of four on the same subject, 
hereafter to be published. It does not appear whether we are 
indebted or not to Mr. Hotz for the translation. But the trans- 
lator, whoever he be, has attained a very high order of merit, 
and has given an exceedingly idiomatic version, free from 
gallicisms and all the blemishes of inverted construction, im- 
proper use of words, inelegance of diction, and other even less 
venial faults so frequently encountered in translations. As to 
the fidelity and accuracy with which M. Gobineau has been 
presented in his English dress, we have no means of judging, 
not having met with the original; but the fact that Dr. Nott’s 
name is connected with the work, will, we presume, be sufli- 
cient guaranty that no errors of importance have crept into 
the text. 

Mr. Hotz’s Analytical Introduction is a very lucid exposi- 
tion of the general subject, and forms a graceful vestibule to 
the more elaborate structure of M. Gobineau. His Historical 
Notes also, numerously interspersed throughout the volume, 
furnish a valuable commentary, in some cases where the author 
would otherwise be obscure. But we do protest, in most posi- 
tive and energetic terms, against the suppression, in one in- 
stance, of a portion of the original text, for which, it seems, 
Mr. Hotz is responsible. We refer to the omission of the be- 
ginning. of Chapter XII, on the Classification of Races. He 
(Mr. H.) says: 

“In supervising the publication of this work, I have thought 
proper to omit in this place, a portion of the translation, be- 
cause containing ideas and suggestions which—though they 
might be novel to a French public—have often been laid be- 
fore English readers, and as often proved untenable. This 
omission, however, embraces no essential feature of the book, 
no link of the chain of argumentation. It extends no further 
than a digressional attempt of the author to account for diver- 
sities observable in the various branches of the human family, 


&e.” 
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Mr. Hotz’s reason for the omission may be very satisfactony 
to himself, but a common spirit of fairness, it seems to us, 
ought to have restrained him from taking so unwarrantable a 
liberty with M. Gobineau. An annotator surely cannot be 
justified in suppressing any portion of the text of his author, 
because he may happen to disagree with him in opinion. 
American publishers, generally, are too much in the habit of 
resorting to the expurgation of foreign works reprinted in this 
country, giving to the public what the Italians aptly term cas- 
trated editions. This practice might be tolerated in omitting 
passages of gross indecency in certain popular authors, al- 
though, even in that case, we doubt its propriety, unless the 
object be to make a text book for children or boarding school 
misses. Mr. Hotz has no such excuse as this; he makes sup- 
pressions simply because he dissents from the opinions of his 
author, or deems the matter irrelevaat. With this single ex- 
ception, we think Mr. Hotz has rendered valuable service by 
his editorial elucidations. 

The contributions to the book by Dr. Nott, of Mobile, add 
greatly to its value. They consist in an appendix, containing 
a series of short essays, illustrating the physical differences 
among the various races of mankind, with particular reference 
to the size of the brain, a discussion upon the subject of hy- 
bridity, and, also, some brief remarks contrasting the received 
opinions as to the unity of the human family. 

The arguments of Dr. Nott, on this last point, though in- 
genious, are not, we think, satisfactory. It is true, as stated 
by him, that the sciences of astronomy, geology, chronology, 
and cosmogomy, have established facts which were former ly 
regarded as contrary to the teachings of the Bible. But it is 
evident that they were contrary, not to the Seripture itself, 
but only to the received interpretation of it. Geology, for 
example, has demonstrated that the earth has existed many 
thousands of years, and that there has been a succession of crea- 
tions of organized beings at different periods. This implies no 
necessary ¢ contradiction to the narration given in Genesis with 
regard to the creation. It is there stated, merely, “ In the be- 
ginning, God created the heaven and the earth,” or, in other 
words, that every thing existing derived its origin from God, 
that is, that nothing was self-created. The order of creation is 
then enumerated as having taken place in certain periods, in- 
definite as to duration, ealled “days.” There is nothing here in 
the slightest degree repugnant to any of the fair deductions: of 
the sciences mentioned by Dr. Nott, or of any other science. 

If the doctrine of the unity of the human race is clearly 
and distinctly taught in the Bible, there is no room for argu- 
ment or discussion. The right use of reason, in regard to this 
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and all similar questions, is to satisfy ourselves that the Bible is 
what it purports to be, a revelation from God, and then grate- 
fully to accept whatever that revelation teaches, > it 
might to us seem contrary to the fitness of things. e all 
know the effect of food, climate, and hereditary peculiarities 
in producing diversities, not only in the human family, but 
throughout all organized nature; and it would be sqeuelicie 
rash to assert that these, and probably other unknown causes, 
are insufficient to produce all the varieties we find in the races 
of mankind. Besides, it is not a matter of much consequence 
as a question of natural history, whether all the races of man- 
kind are descended from a single pair, or from many pairs, 
since we know that there are now permanent differences of 
type. 

Our space would not permit, even if we had the desire, to 
enter upon the general subject of the unity of the human race. 
We will, therefore, content ourselves merely with a few stric- 
tures upon the theological argument of Dr. Nott. It is but 
just to him that it should be stated in his own words: 


“On searching diligently the New Testament, from one end to the other, we 
were not a little surprised to find but a single text that seemed to bear directly 
upon it,” (the question of unity of race,) viz: “the oft quoted onein Acts xvii, 
26: ‘And hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth,’ &c. Being astonished at the fact that this great question of 
the common origin of man should thus be made to hang so much upon a single 
verse, it oceurred to me that there might be some error, some interpolation in 
the text, and having no material at hand for sueh an investigation in Mobile, I 
wrote to a competent friend in Philadelphia, to examine for me all the Greek 
texts and old versions, and his reply confirmed fully my suspicions. The word 
‘blood’ is an interpolation and net to be found the original texts, The word 
‘blood’ has been rejected by the Catholic Church from the time of St. Jerome 
to the present hour. The text of Tischendorf is regarded, I believe, generally 
as the most accurate Greek text known, and in this the word ‘blood’ does not 
appear. I have at hand a large list of authorities to the same effect, but as it 
is presumed no competent authority will ea!] our assertion in question, it is 
needless to cite them. The verse above alluded to in Acts should, therefore, 
read: ‘And hath made of one all races (genus) of men,’ &e. The word ‘blood’ 
is a gloss, and we have just as much right to interpolate ‘one form,’ ‘one sub- 
stance,’ ‘one nature,’ ‘one responsibility,’ or any thing else as ‘blood.’” 


The text quoted in the extract is taken from Paul’s address 
to the Athenians on Mars’ Hill; and surely it is a trivial ob- 
jection that it is the only passage in the New Testament which 
asserts directly the unity of the human family. <A positive 
declaration in one text is certainly entitled to as much authori- 
ty as if it were made in athousand. Repetition per se neither 
adds to nor diminishes the value of a fact, although it may 
show that it is regarded as important. 

But it seems that Dr. Nott suspected some interpolation or 
error in the passage, and wrote to a friend in Philadelphia to 
examine “ all the Greek texts and old versions,” and that after 
this examination his friend reported the absence of the word 
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“blood” from the originals. We presume that the Greek texts 
mentioned above were manuscripts, or else the examinations 
could not have been of much value. Or, if the term used is 
synonomous with “version,” then it must have been known to 
Dr. Nott that there is but one complete Greek version, those 
of Symmachus, Theodotian, and Aquila being mere fragments, 
as well as the two anomymous versions given in part in the 
Hexapla of Origen. Neither Philadelphia, nor the entire 
United States, nor even any one country in Europe could have 
afforded the facilities for the examination of a// the manuscripts 
of the New Testament. We greatly doubt if a half dozen of 
such manuscripts could be found in the United States. The 
examination made by the Philadelphia gentleman, then, must 
have been of the most fimsy character. 

Dr. Nott has also fallen into error in making the assertion 
that the text of Tischendorf is generally regarded as the most 
accurate Greek text of the New Testament. On the contrary, 
the text of Griesbach is generally regarded by biblical erities 
as superior to all others; it isin fact the almost universally 
received text. Griesbach devoted the whole of a long life to 
the collation of the various manuscripts, with reference to the 
single purpose of giving to the world a critical edition of the 
New ‘Testament. ‘There have been other learned laborers in 
the same field, such as Michaelis, Matthiae, and more recently 
Scholz; Tischendorf is scareely mentioned by writers on this 
subject, certainly he is not noticed as being distinguished in 
this department of letters. 

It is true that in the Douay or Catholic Bible, the word 
* blood” is omitted; and it is also omitted in the Vulgate, of 
which it is a translation. But the Vulgate itself is a transla- 
tion from the Hebrew and the Greek, the New Tastament 
being translated from the latter language. It is possible that 
the word “blood” may have been omitted in the particular 
manuscript from which this version was made. The manu- 
scripts being prepared by hand, omissions must have been fre- 
quent, and no two of them would be precisely similar in all re- 
spects. It is true that the manuscript from which the Vulgate 
was translated, was necessarily older than any we now possess, 
or any to which the translators of our authorized version had 
access, but these last must themselves have been copied from 
the ancient manuscripts. 

In Dr. Nott’s opinion the word “dood” is an interpolation, 
and some other word, such as “form” or “ substance” or “ na- 
ture” might with as much propriety be substituted. It seems 
from this that he conjectures some word to be missing from 
the text. But if we find the word “blood” in some of the 
manuscripts and absent from others, it is a reasonable presump- 
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tion that it was omitted by accident, unless we can show some 
good cause to believe that it was omitted by design. We have 
no evidence that the question of the unity of the human race 
was agitated in the Middle Ages or earlier, at the period when 
the manuscripts were prepared, on theological or any other 
grounds. We have the high authority of Griesbach, after dili- 
gent collation of about 500 manuscripts for the word “ haimatos,” 
signifying “blood,” in this a as passage. The whole pas- 
sage in the original is as follows: 

“ Epoiese te ex henos haimatos pan ethnos anthropon Ratoikein epi pan to 
prosopon tes ges.” 

But even admitting that the word “dlood” is an interpola- 
tion, and that the correct reading of the passage is as he gives 
it—* And hath made of one, all races of men,” &e., it is mani- 
fest that the word “one,” logically and grammatically refers 
to the word “race,” not expressed. Supplying theo mission, 
the passage will read: “ And hath made of one race, all races 
of men,” &c., which by fair interpretation plainly means, that 
all are descended from the same original stock. 

If then the Bible unequivocally teaches the dogma of the 
unity of the human family, the fanciful deductions of over- 
wise naturalists being founded upon false or insufficient pre- 
mises ought to be disregarded by every candid mind. We 
think, to say the least, that Dr. Nott has been unfortunate in 
his theological argument. 

M. Gobineau wisely refrains from discussing this guestio 
vexata, but inclines to the opinion that it has already been 
adjudicated. The leading idea of the book is, that in what- 
ever manner produced, there are now and have been for ages, 
certain inirradicable differences in the appearance, character, 
capability, and tendencies of the various races of mankind. 
This idea is abundantly illustrated throughout the volume, and 
we may add, the statement proved almost beyond controversy. 

We will conclude this article by giving a few extracts upon 
one or two points connected with the general subject of diver- 
sity of races. The following remarks upon Civilization are 
taken from Mr. Hotz’s Introduction, and are an amplification 
of the same idea expressed by M. Gobineau in the text. They 
strike us as being very forcible: 

“Few terms of equal importance are so vaguely defined%as the term civiliza- 
tion ; few definitions are so difficult. In common parlance, the word eiviliza- 
tion is used to designate that moral, intellectual, and material condition at 
which the so called European race, whether oceupying the eastern or the 
western continent, has arrived in the nineteenth century. But the nations 
comprised in this race differ from one another so extensively, that it has been 
found necessary to invent a new term—enlightenment. Thus, Great Britain, 


France, the United States, Switzerland, several of the States of the German 
Confederacy, Sweden and Denmark, are called enlightened; while Russia, 
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Spain, Portugal, Italy, Brazil, and the South American republics are merely 
civilized. Now, I ask, in what does the difference consist? 

“Is the diffusion of knowledge by popular education to be the test? Then 
Great Britain and France would fall far below some countries now placed in the 
second, or even third rank. Denmark and China would be the most civilized 
countries in the world; nay, even Thibet, and the rest of Central Asia, would 
take precedence before the present champions of civilization. The whole of Ger- 
many and Switzerland would come next, then the eastern and middle sections of 
the United States, then southern and western; and, after them, Great Britain 
and France. Still retaining the same scale, Russia would actually be ranked 
above Italy, the native clime of the arts. In Great Britain itself, Scotland 
would far surpass England in civilization. 

“Is the perfection to which the arts are carried the test of civilization? 
Then Bavaria and Italy are the most civilized countries. Then are we far be- 
hind the Greeks in civilization: or, are the useful arts to carry the prize? Then 
the people showing the greatest mechanical genius is the most civilized. 

“Are political institutions to be the test? Then the question, ‘which is the 
best government?’ must be decided. But the shilosophie answer would be: 
‘That which is best adapted to the genius of the people, and therefore best 
answers the purposes for which all government is instituted.’ Those who be- 
lieve in the abstract superiority of any governmental theory may be compared 
to the tailur who would finish some beau-ideal of a coat, without taking his 
customer's measure. We could afford to laugh at such theorists, were not their 
schemes so often recorded in blood in the annals of the world. Besides, if this 
test be admitted, no two could agree upon what was a civilized community. 
The panegyrist of constitutional monarchy would call England the only civilized 
country ; the admirer of municipal liberty would point to the Hanse towns of the 
Middle ages, and their miserable relies, the present free cities of Germany ; 
the friends of sober republicanism would exclude from the pale of civilization 
all but the United States and Switzerland; the lover of pure demecracy would 
contend that mankind had retrograded since the time of Athens, and deplore 
that civilization was now confined to some few rude mountain or nomadic tribes 
with few and simple wants; finally, the defender of a paternal autoeracy 
would sigh for the days of Trajan, or Marcus Aurelius, and hesitate whether, in 
our age, Austria or Russia deserved the crown. 

“Neither pre-eminence in arts and sciences, nor in popular instruction, nor 
in government, can singly be taken as the test of civilization. Pre-eminence 
in all, no country enjoys. Yet all these are signs of civilization—the only ones 
by which we distinguish and recognize it. How then shall we define this 
term? I would suggest a simple and, [ think, sufficiently explicit definition : 
Civilization is the continuous development of man’s moral and intellectual pow- 
ers. As the aggregate of these differs in different nations, so differs the charac- 
ter of their civilization. In one, civilization manifests itself in the perfection of 
the arts, either useful or polite; in another, in the cultivation of the sciences ; 
in a third, in the care bestowed upon politics, or, in the diffusion of knowledge 
among the masses. Each has its own merits, each its own defects; none com- 
bines the excellencies of all, but whichever combines the most with fewest de- 
fects, may be considered the best or most perfect” p. 44. 

It is not generally known how much China and other Ori- 
ental nations are in advance of even New England in the dif- 
fusion of the elementary branches of baat In illustra- 
tion of this, we give below an extract from a note found on 
page 44. 

“How far England and France are behindhand in this re- 
spect, (as to number of persons able to read and write,) com- 
pared either with ourselves, or with other European nations, is 
tolerably well known; but the fact that not only in China 
proper, but in Thibet, Japan, Anam, Tonquin, etc., few can 
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be found devoid of that acquirement, will probably meet with 
many incredulous readers, though it is mentioned by almost 
every traveller. (See J. Mohl’s Annual Report to the Asiatic 
Society, 1851.) But, it may be safely asserted, that in the 
whole of that portion of Asia lying south of the Altai Moun- 
tains, including Japan, altogether the most populous region of 
the globe, the percentage of males unable to read and write 
is by far smaller than in the entire (y renge of Europe. Be 
it well understood, that I do not, therefore, claim any superi- 
ority for the inhabitants of the former region over those of the 
latter. 

“In China,” says M. Hue, “there are not, as in Europe, 
public libraries and reading-rooms; but those who have a taste 
for reading, and a desire to instruct themselves, can satisfy 
their inclinations very easily, as books are sold here at a lower 
price than in any other country. Besides, the Chinese find 
everywhere something to read; they can scarcely take a step 
without seeing some of the characters of which they are so 
proud. One may say, in fact, that China is an immense libra- 
ry; for inscriptions, sentences, moral prea are found in 
every corner, written in letters of all colors, and all sizes. The 
facades of the tribunals, the pagodas, the public monuments, 
the signs of the shops, the doors of the houses, the interior of 
the apartments, the corridors, all are full of fine quotations 
from the best authors. Teacups, plates, vases, fans, are so 
many selections of poems, often chosen with muczh taste, 
and pees printed. A Chinese has no need to give himself 
much trouble in order to enjoy the finest productions of his 
country’s literature. He need only take his pipe, and walk 
out, with his nose in the air, through the principal streets of 
the first town he comes to. Let him enter the poorest house 
in the most wretched village; the destitution may be complete, 
things the most necessary may be wanting; but he is sure of 
finding some fine maxims written out on strips of red paper. 
Thus, if those grand large characters, which look so terrific in 
our eyes, heveh they del ht the Chinese, are really so difficult 
to learn, at least the people have the most ample opportunities 
of studying them, almost in play, and of impressing them in- 
effaceably on their memories.” 

We would gladly give further extracts from this extremely 
interesting Yolatne, but our limits will not permit. We had 
intended to have made some remarks suggested by the subject 
upon the hopeless inferiority of the black races, even apart 
from all the unfavorable circumstances by which they have 
been surrounded. But we forbear for the present. We con- 
elude by most heartily recommending this valuable book to 
the public. 
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MINNESOTA AND THE NORTHWEST. 


RECORD OF MARVELLOUS PROGRESS. 


We but pronounce an universal sentiment among the in- 
formed on th at subject when we say that no portion of our great 
confederacy has ever yet started with greater natural or social 
advantages. Minnesota is the only State above the Mason and 
Dixon’s Line havi ing the Mississippi running through the heart 
of her country. She stands at rt wi ad of the navigation of the 
wonderful natural channel of communication, unequalled in 
the world. By means of it, her produce is borne through thous- 
ands of miles, by an uninterrupted course, to the Gulf of Mexico. 
On her northeast she is bounded by the first and greatest of 
the chain of great lakes, Lake Superior. From that point she 
can communicate with the rich country along their banks, with 
the Canadas, with the country of the St. Lawr rence, and, finally, 
with the Atlantic Ocean and with Europe. Her whole west- 
ern boundary is formed by the Missouri river, another great 
outlet to the Gulf of Mexico, and draining from the west and 
northwest a country yet to bear its tribute of wealth to Minne- 
sota, while, to the north, runs out the Red river from the heart 
of her territory, opening a communication with the great bays of 
Canada. She is thus, as it were, the centre from w hich radiates 
the greatest water courses of the continent. She gives birth to 
the Nigeissippi river. She heads the great chain of fresh water 
lakes—the inland seas of North America. She gives rise to 
one of the greatest tributaries of the Canadas, and she supplies 
a great part of the volume of the turbid Missouri. Thus east, 

west, north, and south, she has a ready natural communication 
with the external world. But as if it was not water enough to 
supply the land, she is still more generously gifted. If one will 
me the map, he will find Minnesota dotted over with an infi- 

nite multitudes of lakes, of all sizes and forms, absolutely sprink- 

led over the face of the country. We have heard it said that 
astronomers are of opinion that the numerous small bodies 
lately discovered one after the other in the heavens, are the 
fragments of one large planet once existing, but dissevered by 
some rude convulsion of nature, or perhaps the pieces from 
which a planet was to have been formed, left seattered and un- 
collected. In like manner, if we glance at the map we will 
atmost couclude that here in the innumerable small lakes of 
Minnesota we find the rudiments or the remains of some large 
lake, the head of the great chain of lakes, first in position and 
of a size beside which Superior would appear dwindled. Be 
the theory as it may, these lakes have made Minnesota the 
greatest water country in the world. They have supplied her, 
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in the most abundant quantity, with that first blessing of life, 
fresh, pure water. They have given her water-power for mann- 
factories, beyond all reckoning, and they have served usa health- 
ful and beautiful site around which her agriculture is crowding 
and clustering. 

Let us look next to her geographical situation. None could 
be better. She is northwest of the great Northwest. She is the 
very head and front of that great phalanx of States whose rapid 
population, unequalled advancement, and tireless energy have 
made them the wonder of the world, and have added a new 
and brilliant page to the history of human migrations. She 
leads Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio. 
She repeats and she improves upon themall. Beyond her the 
chapter connot be continued, for Nebraska, with much of her 
merits, combines many defects exclusively her own. 

There seems to be a certain zone of climate withimephich 
humanity reaches the highest degree of physical an Thental 
power. That zone included Rome in her great day when the 
eagles sat upon her.seven hills and the Tiber was frozen to its 
bottom. That zone, rizing northward by some immutable law 
ef nature, brought out from the Saxon family all its decided 
features of character, and revived in the land of Shakspeare 
and Schiller, of Alfred and Hofer, all the valor and almost all 
the intellect of the ancient Republic. That zone struck this 
eountry where the pilgrim and the Quaker landed, and has 
ever since been streaming across the continent in one unbroken 
path of progress and glory. It is vain, either in this or the 
old world, to ascribe the condition of the people to the effect 
of any social institution, religious or political; the institutions 
and the character of the people are both the result of the eli- 
mate, not the one of the other. Slavery and comparative in- 
activity are as natural to the south, as energy and free labor is to 
the north. It is the good fortune of this Territory to lie not 
only within that zone, but within its very apex. It is, as we 
have said, the northwest of the great Northwest. It has much 
the latitudinal position of New York and New England. It 
possesses with equally good climate, natural advantages, beside 
which the rocky hills and meagre soil of those sections com- 
pare illy. In fact, if we range over all the States that have 
attained any position of pre-eminence, we will find Minnesota 
surpassing each and all of them. If Ohio has a beautiful sur- 
face of country, so has Minnesota, and with it a richness of 
soil that Ohio has not. If Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Towa, possess the dark rich prairie soil so desirable to the for- 
mer, so does Minnesota, and with it a freedom from miasmatic 
diseases, a variety of surface, and a plentitude of water and 
timber which those States cannot lay claim to. If Wisconsin 
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resentssome of the advantages of Minnesota, she is, on the other 
i from her proximity to the great Lakes, subject to an un- 
healthy moistness of climate, and a variability of temperature, 
which much detract from her merits. In Minnesota alone, we 
find a clear, dry, bracing climate—regular, if we may utter an 
apparent paradox, even in its extremes, and so stimulating to 
the animal system that it has been observed that both the 
brute and the human creation are able under its influence to 
undergo more labor than in any of the States southeast of it. 
Already it has become a point to which persons whose consti- 
tutions have grown enervated in less healthy climates resort 
for relief and recovery. We have met already several who have 
come here for that purpose, and all with satisfactory results. 
We would quote as an illustration of this, the following facts 
from Mr. Seymour’s work. He says, speaking of a gentleman 
residing on the St. Croix: “I was impelled by curiosity to in- 
quire ot Mr. Lyman why he had left the fertile soil and sunny 
prairies of Illinois and wandered off here in the woods, into 
this northern clime. He states, in reply, that he has been se- 
verely afilicted with the ague in Illinois; that his constitution 
had become nearly broken down by disease. Many of the 
young men of his neighborhood came up to work at the Ma- 
rine Mills. and he noticed that all returned with recruited 
health, although suffering with ague at the time of their de- 
parture. He therefore resolved to try the climate. When he 
arrived here five years ago, he was scarcely able to walk from 
the landing to the boarding house. He was immediately re- 
stored to the enjoyment of excellent health, with which he has 
been blest ever since.” We would again quote from the same 
author. He is speaking of the garrison at Fort Snelling. He 
says: “ Major Wood before coming here was stationed at the 
south, (in Texas I believe.) Since his arrival here, in Septem- 
ber last, the weather, he tells me, has been uninterruptedly 
cold and disagreeable, forming quite a contrast to the ieee 
of his former station. The companies under his command, 
however, have been benefitted by the change. The invalids 
have recovered, the healthy have acquired additional vigor, 
and the hospital which was formerly thronged, is now nearly 
destitute of tenants.” We might quote numerous other au- 
thorities to the same purpose. There is no doubt whatever of 
the peculiarly salubrious character of the climate. A stranger 
will very soon notice the effect of it on the lungs. The atmos- 
»here is so strong and pure that while it will strengthen weak 
ea it will prove too much for those far gone in consumption, 
resembling is this respect the action of sea air. We have no 
doubt that before many years physicians will change the di- 
rection in which to send their patients, and Minnesota be sub- 
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stituted for Madeira as a place of resort for those suffering 
under bodily weakness or exhaustion. 

Beside these two advantages of water and climate, we find 
the country supplied with vast quantities of timber. This is the 
great want in many of the surrounding States. In lowa one 
may travel over vast wastes of prairie, fifty and one hundred 
miles in length, without coming in sight of a tree. In Illinois 
it is the same. Here, one is never out of sight of timber. The 
prairies are interspersed with oak openings, and the numerous 
streams abound with the finest qualities of trees. The pine- 
ries of upper Minnesota are already furnishing lumber to the 
south, and will be before long the source from which the whole 
west will be supplied. Its fields of timber are almost inexhaus- 
tible. One may judge of the quantities produced when we 
state that the other day we heard a gentleman offer to cross the 
St. Croix river above Taylor’s Falls on horseback, driving his 
horse over upon the floating saw-logs which in some places 
absolutely covered the face of the stream. 

Where then is there a land more favorably endowed. Every 
agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial advantage. 
richsoil; wood and water in any quantity; a climate the most 
healthful; a situation best fitted to call forth the energies of 
man; in the heart of a great nation, and under the best and 
most blessed government that humanity has ever known. 
What future is there we cannot imagine for such a country? 
What future that can be too bright for the realizations of the 
present. For, as you surpass all other localities in the ye 
cities for success, so have you surpassed all others in that 
success. The words “Minnesota and St. Paul” have be- 
come over the whole nation associated with the idea of the 
most rapid and wonderful advancement. It is recorded of 
Aladdin’s father-in-law that when he awoke in the morning, 
on the green sward before his house, where the night before 
a few sheep grazed, he beheld a palace, dazzling his eyes with 
its beauty and magnificence. St. Paul has realized that vision 
of the Arabian. While the rest of the world rolled on in their 
old career of routine, lo! this great city starts up. None 
know whence it comes. But yesterday it was not, to-day its 
name is abroad on the tongues of men, and to-morrow none 
can foretell how far it will have advanced. Its progress has 
been a type of the progress of the country around it. To illus- 
trate its rapid advancement, and at the same time perhaps to 
amuse you, we will give some few statistics: 

St. Paul in 1849 contained fourteen lawyers; in 1855 she 
numbered forty. In 1849 she had two land agents; in 1855 
there were fourteen. In 1849 she had four doctors; in 1855 
eighteen. In 1849 two newspapers; in 1855 four. In 1849 
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twenty-five merchants; in 1855 fifty-six. In 1849 four 
tailors; in 1855 seventeen. In 1849 one shoemaker; in 1855 
thirteen. In 1849 seven hotels; in1855 twelve. In 1849 one 
harness maker; in 1855 five. In 1849 two blacksmiths; in 
1855 nine. In 1849 three painters; in 1855 eight, and so on 
through every othertrade. Besides this rapid increase within six 
years there have arisen many occupations which in 1849 had 
no representatives in the city, such as bankers, daguerreotypists, 
milliners, confectioners, cabinet-makers, auction stores, book 
stores, jewelers, express agencies, and numerous others, which 
zrew up with the increasing wants of the place. Neither do 
the statistics given above present a full idea of the growth of 
the place, for in its early days, there were few journeymen, as 
each artisan worked for himself, and in his own name ; whereas 
now the natural result has been that as refinement increased it 
required more knowledge of the particular business followed 
to insure success, and some have naturally fallen into the po- 
sition of employees, and thus their names are lost in the busi- 
ness statistics of the town. To exemplify by one particular in- 
stance the grow th “4 the place, we W ‘i quote the followi ing pas- 
sage from ‘Mr. C. L. Emerson’s very exc vellent amphilet, “The 
rise and progress or Minnesota Territory.” He says Messrs. 
Willoughby & Powers commenced the livery business in the 
spring of 1548, with the not very extensive capital of two 
horses and a double-seated halfspring wagon, which they let 
out asa pleasure vehicle, and run asa stage. This was the 
first vehicle that travelled for public accommodation to St. 
Anthony, and its remains are now at Long Prairie. In 1850 
they procured a four horse spring open carriage which they 
ran to and from St. Anthony. In 1851 they procured Concord 
coaches, and established regular daily lines to St. Anthony and 
Stillwater. The business has increased so much of late that a 
dissolution of partnership took place recently, and Mr. Wil- 
loughby took all the livery portion of the establishment, while 
Mr. Powers retained thé coaches. Mr. Powers now runs a 
daily line to Stillwater, Shakopee, and Taylor’s Falls. The 
line to Shakopee is a thriving one, and the number of persons 
going thither has so increased, that it is frequently necessary 
to put on three or four extra stages per day.” We would add 
that in 1855, the capital and business invested or transacted in 
the liveries of St. ‘Paul amounted to one hundred and thirty 
thousand dollars annually, employing forty-seven men, one 
hundred and sixty-one horses, and one hundred and forty-two 
vehicles. Rather a surprising growth from “the half-spring * 
wagon” of 1848. 

In fact, we need advance no better evidence of the wonderful 
increase of St. Paul, than the one fact that in 1849 the amount 
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of business transacted annually did not amount to more than 
$131,000, while, in 1855, it had reached nearly $6,000,000. 

The increase in the value of property has, of course, kept 
pace with this advancement. We will recount a few instances 
to illustrate the unexampled growth of St. Paul in this respect. 

A gentleman resident at “Prairie du Chien, two years ago 
bought one hundred acres of land on the bluff, iminediahalt 
west of St. Paul, for $65 per acre. He can sell the same 
property now at $400 an acre. 

Mr. Selby, of this place, five years ago bought a quantity 
of land on the road to St. Anthony, near St. Paul, for $20 per 
acre. He is now selling it out at the rate of from $1,500 to 
$2,000 per acre. 

Col. Robertson, of this place, five years ago bought 300 feet 
on St Anthony street, for $2 per foot. It is now ‘worth $100 
per foot. 

Dr. Sprot, of St. Louis, in 1850, purchased 100 feet front by 
150 deep, at the corner of Third and Robert streets, for $600. 
He sold it this spring, not to strangers, but to residents of long 
standing, for $24,800. 

Mr. Simon Arnold, of the firm of Arnold, Nausbaum & 
Nirdlinger, Third street, near Arch, Philadelphia, in 1848, 
bought 25 acres back of the town for $4 per acre. He can 
now sell it for $150 per acre. 

Only the other day, Mr. John Nininger, of this place, sold 
a piece of land about two miles from this city, for $14,000, for 
Ww Rich one year ago, he paid $6,000. 

The same ge nntleman also, last year, bought a piece of land, 
adjoining the city limits, for $9,300, for which he is now offered 
$18,000. 

And so on. We might recount numberless instances to the 
same purpose. We have heard of thousands of other cases. 
But it is needless to enumerate them. It is sufficient that not 
only has the town of St. Paul progressed in a proportionate 
rate with the instances given above, but the whole Territory 
around has grown in a like proportion. It is nothing strange 
to hear of men taking up land at the Gevernment price, $1 25 
per acre, and selling i in one or two years at $5, $10, $20, or 
$30 an acre. In such instances the’ whole country abounds. 
And as to town plats, they rise like magic, and their progress 
is astonishing. Take the little town of Hastings below this 
point on the west side of the river. It is about one year and 
a half old, and town lots are now ‘selling i in it for $2,000 and 
$3,000 per lot. The same thing occurs in n Prese -ott, in Winona, 
and all the rising towns along ‘the river. At the same time, 
all kinds of business bear a similar proportion. The profits on 
any kind of trade or labor are enormous, and money commands 
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usually as high as three per cent. per month, often five, and 
even as high as eight. When we contrast these things with 
the way things progress in the east, we are tempted to conclude 
that all this wild advancement will lead to eventual ruin and 
revulsion. Such, doubtless, would be the result in any other 
country. But here the necessity of things establishes a politi- 
cal economy, better fitted for the circumstances than anything 
human philosophy could devise; the secret of it all is that this 
land presents the phenomenon of a great and most fertile 
country, filling in with wonderful rapidity, by a people unsur- 
passed in the world for enterprise or energy. ere, laborers 
are still scarce, and labor is high. Here, there is little compe- 
tition, and everything physical or intellectual, is rated at the 
highest value. Here, the earth’s fertile and habitable surface 
is sold by the General Government, at a price much below its 
real intrinsic value, and above which it must, from the neces- 
sity of things, rise. Here, a new and crowding population are 
fast assuming the old forms, luxuries, and ceremonies, of civili- 
zation. ‘There are places vacant everywhere, and men are at 
a premium; there is a want of capital everywhere, and capi- 
tal is at a premium; there is a necessity for land everywhere, 
and land is ata premium. The history of the world never 
saw anything equal to this emigration, and when once this 
greatest and latest discovered continent is perfect, it never will 
again. For there is no other similar land so to be populated. 

here else in the world could we see a city of nearly 10,000 
inhabitants rising, as this has done, into being in five years? 
Where else are there presented facilities such as these? Why 
the very necessities of circumstances, not the far-sightedness 
of any man or set of men, have driven all these things into 
existence. It has transformed the strangest sort of men into 
the most incompatible of positions. It has made town owners 
of the half-breeds. It has turned the poor wandering pre- 
emptor into the wealthy capitalist. One gentleman in St. Paul, 
I mention the instance to his most redounding credit, came 
here five years ago a blacksmith—he is now a banker. His 
old log blacksmith shop stands on one corner of the street, his 
large stone banking house on the opposite corner. What a 
commentary on the West! What a frontispiece that picture 
would make to a history of St. Paul! Why, if we want any 
further evidence of the imimense progress of this place, or of 
the powerful current of emigration that drives it along, we 
have only to notice the business done on the steamboats bring- 
ing passengers to St: Paul. This is best evidenced by one or 
two facts: The “ War Eagle” cost about $20,000 to build, last 
year she cleared $44,000 profits. The “City Belle” cost about 
$11,000 to build, last year she cleared over $30,000 profits. 
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The first more than doubling, the other almost tripling in one 
year the whole cost of construction. And the company to 
which these boats in common with others belong, declared 
last year a dividend upon a profit of $100,000, besides build- 
ing several new boats. Nothing but the most tremendous 
emigration to this whole country could bring about such start- 
ling 1 results. 


THE WESTERN COUNTRY. 


Tae Norruwest anp rts cirres—Tue Centra West—Cuicaco, Crxcinnati—Tae 
Far West—Sr. Lours—Vast Proeress or tur West. 


Tae Norruwest.—In the northwest let us include only the 
States of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa, and the Territory 
of Minnesota. There they lie, penetrated and washed by the 
greatest lakes and some of the greatest rivers of the world. 
They have so many thousands of miles of lake and river navi- 
gation, leading to the ocean through both the St. Lawrence 
and the Mississip \i, and the artificial avenues created by capi- 
tal, science, and abor i in New England, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and other States—for the produets of Iowa sometimes go 
over even the Baltimore and Ohio railroad—that it is only neces- 
sary to refer you to the map and the Gazetteer for the naviga- 
ble resources of the northwest. The area embraced in the 
three States and Territories, with an approximation to their 
population and number of miles of railroad at the present 
time, is in the following table: 


Square miles, Acres. Pop. 1856. Miles of R. 
NS EE PPO eT 56,243 35,995,520 650,000 590 
ME cies 2aadeeds 53,924 34,511,360 550,000 647 
a Te ee .. 50,900 82,576,000 600,000 67 
pe POE 83,000 53,120,000 60,000 ov 
* _— 











244,067 156,202,880 1,760,000 1,304 


What a domain is there! One hundred and fifty-six millions 
of acres! Have you ever tried to measure the capacity for 
production, or even the magnitude in area, of the region here 
wesented? The area of England, Scotland, Wales, “and Ire- 
land, according to the best authorities, i is 121,000 square miles. 
The northwest here spoken of is more than twice as great in 
area as the United Kingdom; and, if Queen Victoria had no 
colonies, she would rule over a patch of earth smaller than 
Iowa and Minnesota! Less than lowa and Minnesota too in 
agricultural capacity, and only the size of Vermont larger 
than Michigan and Wisconsin! 

The area of the New England States is about 65,000 square 
miles. Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota, cover 
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nearly four times as much of the earth’s surface as all New 
England, and they would divide into thirty-one States as large 
as ieiaiectia and leave enough over for some modern 
Roger Williams to found a new State larger than Rhode Isl- 
me 
These comparisons are made to bring as boldly as possible 
before you the extent of the northwest. You know what New 
England is. By comet the size of your own section of 
the Union—of which you have so much cause to be proud— 
with the northwest, you can realize the magnitude of the latter. 
If our entire Union were composed of thirty-one States no 
larger than Massachusetts, and we had never been used to a 
larger Union, doubtless we should all regard it with pride. 
Yet the three States and one Territory of which I speak would 
make such a Union—make in area, and, save in sea-going fa- 
cilities, far exceed in capacity for producing wealth, thirty-one 
States like Massachusetts. 
The population given in the table is estimated from the best 
accessible data. I have given to Michigan the number of 
people shown to be in Wisconsin, by the census of 1855. The 
people of Iowa and Wisconsin will say that both States are 
put down too low. In Minnesota they will say the same. But 
the figures are kept down that even unintentional exaggeration 
may not occur. Still, if you will recollect, the population of 
all New England, in 1850, was only 2,357,324, according to 
the United States census. The northwest has, therefore, within 
_about 600,000 as.many people as all New England had in 
1850. In 1860 New England will have, at the same per cent. 
of increase as in the decade ending in 1850, about 2,900,000 
people. In all of the year 1860 the three States of Minnesota 
will nearly if not quite rank side by side in population with 
New England; they will certainly have at least as many peo- 
ple as all new England had in 1850; but they will not have as 
many to the square mile. If settled as densely as New Eng- 
land was in 1850—about 42 to the square mile—they would 
contain over nine millions of people. If as densely peopled 
as Massachusetts is now—say 148 to the square mile—they 
would contain a population of thirty-six millions. 
That the northwest here spoken of is capable of sustaining 
a population as dense as the present population of Massachn- 
setts no one acquainted with the extent and variety of its re- 
sources can doubt. That such a population is in time to 
occupy its broad and fertile acres, swarm in its cities, float on 
its waters, and dash along its railroads is equally certain. True, 
the area of that country has long been known. But its popnu- 
lation has never been so great as to-day. In no previous year 
had it so many steamboats on its waters or miles of railroad 
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in operation as now. Never had it so much fixed property; 
never so much unchangeable wealth; never so many common 
schools; never so many higher institutions of learning; never 
so many churches, as in 1856. It had never before so many 
firesides; never so many familes; never so much productive 
machinery; never so great an aggregate of comfort, conve- 
nience, elegance, and luxury; and never before so able a press. 
It was, consequently, never so deserving of attention. 


Civtes or tHE Norruwest.—Detroit, Milwaukie, and Supe- 
rior Cities—the latter at the very head of Lake Superior— 
will be, I think, the principal cites on the lakes, in the region 
of which I speak. From Superior City a railroad only 140 
miles in length will extend to St. Paul, the capital of Minne- 
sota. And, as the extreme western point of Lake Superior, 
now rendered accessible by the Saut Ste. Marie canal, is but 
little if any more distant from Buffalo than the south end of 
Lake Michigan; and as a steamboat can load at Buffalo and 
make a voyage to Superior City in, about the same time and 
for about as many months in the year as she could to the south 

orts on Lake Michigan, it would seem that even there, at the 
Sead of Lake Superior, a city will grow up. 

By a publication which I have seen it appears that Detroit 
had in June, 1855, a population of 40,375, and a valuation for 
taxation of $12,500,000. Milwaukie had in August, 1855, a 
population of 30,448, and a valuation corresponding. Here, 
then, in these two remote places were nearly half as many peo- 
ple as in the city of Boston. Their valuation is far, far below 
that of Boston, which is one of the most oppulent cities in the 
world. Yet there was a time when even boston was as poor 
as they; and a time will come, is coming, when each of Sadee 
cities will be equal to what Boston is now. They will proba- 
bly never overtake Boston. The march after her will doubt- 
less be like the march of Chicago after St. Louis—as vain as 
an effort to reach the horizon. 

It is important to bear in mind that large cities on the lakes 
can only exist if there is a productive interior. To the thought- 
ful man the present growth and accumulation of these cities 
is the best evidence which could be produced that a produc- 
tive interior is there; and those who know that interior will 
tell you that it is yet comparatively untouched. The realities 
of the present are, therefore, only the harbingers of greater 
wonders in the future. 





Tue Cenrrat Wesr.—Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois! Do you 
realize what is going on there? Fifty-five years ago there 
were not fifty-five thousand people in all that region, except 
the original owners of the soil, who have given way to the 
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superior races. The Indians were there, but only 50,000 whites. 
Now let me present you a fable of population in 1850, an esti- 
mate of the population now, the valuation by assessment, and 
the miles of railroad: 





States. Population, 1850 Population, 1856. Valuation. Railroads. 
et. wk cide .1,980,3829 2,300,000 $860 ,877 , 354 2,725 
Indiana....... 988 416 1,250,000 310,000,000 1,789 
Pr. sas xix 851,470 1,350,000 230,000,000 2,215 

3,820,215 4,900,000 1,400,877 ,354 6,729 


These States had in 1850 nearly a million and a half of peo- 
ple more than the six States of New England. They have 
now more than double the population of all New England in 
1850. The census of 1860 will give them between five and a 
half and six millions—double the ‘entire population of the 
colonies when Massachusetts and Virginia were commencing 
the work of independence. 

Their actual valuatign is not less than two thousand five 
hundred millions of dollaw; nay, citizens of those States will 
tell me I ought to put it up to at least three thousand millions. 
I do not believe if every man in each of these States desired 
to sell his property that the estimate in the aggregate would 
be less than three thousand millions of dollars. 

The railroad figures in this table are from a Boston authori- 
ty—the Railway Times. I have no doubt of their correctness, 
if they are not too low. But you will see from another table 
which I have before me—showing the progressive annual in- 
crease of the miles of railroad in the United States since 
1828—that the three States have nearly as many miles as the 
whole Union had in 1850; and it is an interesting fact that 
the State of Illinois has to-day more miles of railroad than 
the whole Union had in 1840. Tere is the table: 


Miles of Raitroad in the United States. 


Years. Miles. _ Years. Miles. Years Miles. 
Dd Sees eve ve 2. 2 a caWeare<s ree et Pee 5,682 
Se ee 20 Fie « hows peawhe ee rer 6,350 
er Si) eer Pea Wy! ae |S Se 7,355 
oo Se ee OR “2OGR is pedis boda i Mie | ae 9,090 
Sab bi cbides ss BSk | GR adew i osdcee S BPs BOG 6 6668 ects 11,631 
SP IG | 1B4Bactocnld 6¢:005 | RE eee 18,379 
hy bccblc ake oe 60-2 16R 31666. 0035's dicoicds 6. Bes Bk, Winicness Ve 16,928 
Dis ss ic ¢ewss REO FOG sp cxeweh sas Ree Hes os catvnaen 19,664 
FO 6 Us Shs cesive - ae Narre SS ee. 23,242 
WE «ede wciecis bia Fe) ge, Ae 5,386 


It is shown by this fable that there are 23,242 miles of rail- 
road in the United States: More than one-fourth of all the 
railroads in the United States is therefore in the three States 
of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois; and of the six thousand miles 
now being constructed in the Union, and which, it is estimated, 

6 
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will be opened for use within two years, there is a fair propor- 
tion in these three States. 

To show how rapidly wealth is being developed and created 
in these States, let me introduce tables of their assessed value 
at different periods. I have no back returns from Illinois; but 
you all know that fifteen yeats ago she would not have sold for 
fifty millions of dollars, though her present valuation is $230,000, 
000. The first table I present is from the Auditor of the State 
of Ohio: 


Valuation for Taxation of Ohio. 


Years. Real. Personal. Total. 

Ds Heeb belve seen eekmen $85,287 , 261 27 , 538,895 $112,326,156 
Dia kibdaccesas capeen 108,185,744 35,984,725 114,160,469 
; Stee ee eererryrr rr fF 98 ,487 , 502 409 ,876 , 340 
ee rrr 283,018,815 860 ,877 , 354 


There is not a man of forty years old here who cannot recall 
the time when Ohio was the “ back-woods ;” at least that was 
what we called her in Pennsylvania twenty-five years ago. 
Now look at her. With more miles of railroad than Massachu- 
setts, Vermont, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island combined! 
She had in 1854, 10,451 common schools, 7,469 male teachers, 
and 6,413 female teachers in her common schools, to vyhom she 
paid over $850,000! She built nearly 800 sehool-houses in 
1854, at an average cost of $450 each. She expended about 
$1,700,000 for common schools purposes in 1854; and about 
$80,000 of this was for district libaries, the list of books selected 
for which would astonish those who have not kept up with the 
progress of civilization in the West. There was also a heavy 
expenditure for philosophical apparatus for the different coun- 
ties. 

The following table, taken from the Auditor’s reports, show 
the valuation of the State of Indiana at different periods: 


ee ee $98,116,871 | 1847........ e -ecces $123,707 , 366 
WBAZ. . .cecccccccrccves TOD F7G GRP | BOMBS. ws cece esas 128,057,911 
TB45. .cccccccccccccces ERT, POR POR | BOOS. cre ddesccccccses 266 ,097 ,614 
1846... cccccccccscece 119,081, 190 | 1664... cccccccoseses 290,418,148 


This shows, from 1841 to 1854, an increase of over $200, 
000,000 in the valuation of real and personal property in theState. 

Edneation in Indiana is on a footing sidan to that of educa- 
tion in Ohio. The same may be said of Illinois. ‘The common 
school—for the origin of which Massachusetts may claim credit 
(as Ohio can claim to have had the first religious newspaper 
in the United States published within her borders)—the com- 
mon school is an “institution” in every State of the Northwest, 
the central West, and the far West. Even in Missouri we have 
our common school system. 


Crrres or THe CentraL Wesr.—It would fatigue the ear for 
me to call over the names of all the cities numbering ten 
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thousand — and upwards in the States of Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois. I can only advert to the principal cities of Ilinois 
and Ohio. 


Tue Crry or Curcaco.—tThe rapid growth of Chicago seems 
wonderful. In 1840 she had 4,500 people; in 1855 she had a 
population of nearly 85,000. Many worthy people stand 
amazed at this increase, yet it has nothing in it half 80 won- 
derful as the general increase of the country. Chicago could 
not help but grow rapidly, gare after railroads had begun 
to penetrate towards her. With a country so fertile and so easily 
reduced to cultivation tributary to her, it was but natural that 
she should for a few years increase from year to year in almost 

ometrical progression. St. Louis had done the same thing. 

th cities have outstripped the estimates of the most sanguine; 
but all men (wise as are we after the fact) now see it could not 
have been otherwise with them. The future of these cities will 
not astonish the West; we are prepared for it; but it will astonish 
many people East. 

A few figures from the annual reports of the business of 
Chicago for 1855 will not be valueless, and may aid to convey 
an idea of what her people are doing: 


Total receipte of Grain at Chicago for 1855. 





Wheat, bushels...... oo 6 akadens Ghans 46000 deabesegeaten 7,585,098 
Corn, RE . Lacgle'cess Chededdtenetedaéoustidanaeeds 8,632,377 
Sit | |. Soe comqaihltl babliba dot oie onde Gabbe 2,947,188 
Rye, Op aarngitblla nec en el Oe we se~s ee Weeee tees 68 ,086 
ney, “ - .esewege ccpndavéveceeucederbeddcewosdy< 201,895 
Daven Saba wheal, GUM BO. oo osc ves ccn ccscecedeceesad 1,203,310 

20,486 , 954 


This immense quantity of over 20,000,000 bushels of grain, 
received in one year at Chicago, was owing somewhat to the 
high prices of 1855, which drew grain from unusual distances 
to that market. But the settlement of the country tributary to 
Chicago is going on so rapidly, farms are being opened and ex- 
tended so numerously and greatly, that no one is justified in 
os that her grain trade will keep up to enormously high 

res. 
iieten, receiving from the Michigan and Wisconsin pine 
regions, and also from Western Pennsylvania and New York. 
does a large lumber, lath, and shingle business. Thus she 
imported in 1855— 


ES SOs wc ccc kbc cane vcceckvoacdpemetebedeueess 806 , 553,467 
eA ND bn: so cv'ctine cecthne ap aubenbeheniwsed bat 46 ,487 , 550 
Biingles, number... .ccccccces codeisierissncies concasic 158,770, 860 


Most of these large supplies went into the country, to villa- 
ges and cities of the interior, and are now in houses, stores, 


machine shops, fences, railroad buildings, churches, &c. A 
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considerable portion came to St. Louis, for which groceries are 
sent in return. 

But I must not dwell too long at Chicago. With over one 
hundred railroad trains arriving and departing daily, and some 
thousands of vessels on the lake and canal each year, one need 
not be surprised by the extent of her commerce, nor will any 
one consider incredible the statement that the income of the 
railroads “centering in Chicago,” in which, however, are in- 
cluded all the roads of Illinois and the Michigan Central and 
Southern Michigan, amounted in 1855 to more than thirteen 
millions of dollars! 

“Four years ago,” says the Chicago Press, speaking of the 
miles of railroad in operation in the State of Illinois, “ there 
were only ninety-five.” Now there are over twenty-two hun- 
dred miles. “The world,” as is well remarked by the Press, 
“has never seen so much physical progress in so short a period.” 
The editor might have gone further, and said that more good 
will accure to the human family from the railroads opened in 
Illinois during the past four years than from all the carnage and 
destruction in the Crimea. 


. Tae Crry or Crxcrxnatt.—With commercial interests entire- 
ly different from those of either Chicago, or St. Louis; situated 
in the heart of the great Ohio valley; with artificial as well as 
natural avenues of commerce in nearly every direction’; with 
a population (according to what they say in Cincinnati) num- 
bering more than Boston; with a well developed manufactur: 
ing industry, and rapidly extending her railroads through the 
great iron and coal region of Southern Ohio, to found along 
their lines new manufacturing cities, as well as to open for 
herself additional routes to the seaboard at Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia, Cincinnati might well call on us for an hour of our 
time, and she would furnish materials in herself for a speech of 
an evening. 

Cincinnati, like Chicago, is the centre of her own system. 
The Ohio valley, by which we mean the area drained by the 
tributaries of the Ohio river, is one of the most fertile on the 
globe. It is also rich in mineral wealth, coal, and iron. A 
project is now in agitation to make a slack-water steamboat 
canal of the Ohio river its entire length, a thousand miles, and 
the thing will be done. Manufacturing industry has already 
reached an almost wonderful extent and perfection in Cincinnati, 
considering that she is not yet three-score and ten years old. 
You may herehes expect Cincinnati to grow in the future al- 
most as greatly as in the past. 

But details would only tire you. Let me impress upon you, 
however, that the growth of Chicago and St. Louis by no means 
implies the decline of Cincinnati. The latter has heretofore 
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supplied many manufactured articles to the St. Louis market, 
which St. Louis now supplies for herself; yet the manufactures 
of Cincinnati are constantly increasing. And why! Simply 
because the agricultural population of the west has been grow- 
ing in numbers and wealth beyond all past estimates. 

It is worthy of remark, too, that while Cincinnati has been 
increasing at so rapid a rate in population, capital, and diversi- 
fied industry, the city of Louisville, in Kentucky, has gone up 
to 85,000, a population equal to that of Chicago, and is now in 
capital one of the richest cities in the Union. It will possibly 
surprise some of you to learn that a very large share of the real 
estate of Chicago is owned in Louisville, and that Kentuckians, 
even as far off as Superior City, at the head of Lake Superior, 
are among the shrewdest and boldest speculators in the real 
estate of the northwest. 


Tue rar Wesr.—I have ineluded only the State of Missouri 
and the Territory of Kansas in this division. Even Nebraska 
[ have left out, because there is not time to speak of her. Let 
us see what Missouri and Kansas are. If we assume that the 
fertile and productive part of Kansas, extending to the borders 
of the arid plains, embraces an area of 50,000 sqyare miles, we 
shall not, | think, over-estimate her territory. Missouri has 
67,300 square miles. Here, then, are 117,300 square miles 
lying west of the Mississippi, south of the State of Iowa, and 
north of the State of Arkansas, a country nearly double the 
area of New England, and about fifteen times as large as the 
State of Massachusetts. 

The Missouri, Kansas, Osage, and Grand rivers are the prin- 
cipal streams draining this large domain. The soil sheenationh 
nearly its entire extent is so rich and productive that one may 
almost say there is not a barren acre. In both Missouri and 
Kansas coal bed exist of extent so vast that a thousand years 
cannot exhaust them. 

In Missouri, according to the report of Prof. Swallow, the 
State geologist, the great coal field of the State covers an area 
of 26,000 square miles, more than three times the area of 
Massachusetts, of inexaustible beds of coal. South of the Mis- 
souri river, extending from the Mississippi to the western line 
of the State, there is a metaliferous region covering an area of 
at least 20,000 miles, with mines of iron, lead, copper, cobalt, 
and nickel, the most valuable of the metals, and having also 
the best flint sand for glass and best porcelain clay yet discov- 
ered in the United States. And this immense district of me- 
tallic resources has the advantage of a soil more than sufficient 
to feed all the miners that can ever be employed in it, if they 
swarm as thickly as the miners in Cornwall or the Hartz moun- 
tains. 
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The population of Missouri in 1850 was 682,044. It is now, 
I think, not less than 850,000, and her valuation is $180,000,000. 
Her population would have been much greater but for the ex- 
odus to Oregon and California. Our people are adventurous 
and enterprising, and some of our best men are now on the 
Pacific. 

Missovrt Rartroaps.—The Pacific railroad of Missouri now 
unites her commercial with her political capital. It is in ope- 
ration—a five feet and a half guage—from St. Louis to Jeffer- 
son City, on the Missouri, and 1s being extended to Kansas City, 
on the west line of the State; from which point the people of 
Kansas will carry it still further westward on its way to the 
Pacific ocean. There is no railroad in New England better 
built than this Missouri railroad; there is no railroad in New 
England with cars so spacious as the cars on this Missouri rail- 
road; and seme of the best machines of New England—of 
Massachusetts—have been put on this track, and will soon, we 
hope, be equalled by machines of Missouri manufacture, for we 
now build locomotives in St. Louis. 

Forty miles west from St. Louis a branch—a branch of three 
hundred miles,in length—leaves the main trunk of this Pacific 
railroad, and is being constructed along the border of the metal- 
iferous region to the southwest corner of the State, ultimately 
to run through the country of the Cherokees to Texas, and to 
connect with any southern railroad which may be constructed 
through El Paso to the Pacific at San Diego. 

Southward from St. Louis a railroad is in rapid process of 
construction to the “Iron Mountain” and “ Pilot Knob,” two 
of the most remarkable natural curiosities on the globe, where 
there is iron enough above the surface to last the entire world 
for many generations; and when this road is completed St. 
Louis will command the iron trade of the Mississippi valley 
forever. It will sound like fiction to state that eighteen tons 
per day are made in a charcoal furnace at the Iron Mountain; 
yet the manager asserts it as a fact, and doubters are invited 
to investigate. 

Northward, inclining to the westy a railroad is now open 
from St. Louis to the Missouri river, at the town of St. Charles, 
and is being extended towards Iowa, ultimately to connect 
with all the railroads crossing that vigorous State, and in a 
few years to unite St. Louis with St. Paul on the north, and 
Council Bluffs on the west. Another railroad is projected to 
run from St. Louis, by St. Charles, thence on the west bank of 
the Mississippi river to Keokuk, in the southwest corner of 
Iowa, where a portion of it is already under contract, and will 
be completed round the Lower Rapids of the Mississippi by 
next July. 
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Such are the roads which are to assist in concentrating at 
St. Louis a trade so enormous from the west of the Mississippi 
alone that any figures made on it now would seem extravagant. 

But the most interesting railroad of all in Missouri, is the 
road building from Hannibal, on the Mississippi, to St. Joseph, 
on the Missouri, across the State, a distance of some two hun- 
dred miles—a road to which upwards of six hundred thousand 
acres of as rich lands as the sun ever shown upon have been 
donated. These lands are not only rich for agricultural uses, 
but the road, for two-thirds or three-fourths of its entire length, 
will run over coal! In three of the counties along the Fine 
the State geologist estimates that there are nine thousand mil- 
lions of tons of workable coal, enough to freight the road at 
100,000 tons a day and three hundred days in a year for THREE 
centuries! Only think of it! A railroad carrying out 
100,000 tons a day would require three hundred years—or 
until Anno Domini 2156—to carry away the coal from three 
counties on the route of this Missouri railroad, which is con- 
trolled by Boston men. 

But this coal will not all be carried away. It will be con- 
sunmed in propelling machinery on the line of the road, in the 
cities which will grow up there, and which will make the entire 
line of the road, in greatly less than three hundred years, one 
continuous workshop. Coal is a motive power better than any 
other, and it is worth while for Massachusetts, which does not 
possess this motive power except by purchase, to consider how 
long she can afford to purchase it to supply the manufactured 
articles for people who possess it under farms more fertile than 
were ever known in New England. 

This Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad is scarcely, I suppose, 
known to a hundred men in New England; but in a few years 
it will stand before the public like the Illinois Central road, 
one of the greatest speculations of the age. If the managers 
use their land grant with but ordinary sagacity; if they make 
the resources of the country through which the line runs pro 
perly known; if they encourage the building of towns along 
the road, I have no fears but that lands will, in less than seven 
years, be sold for enough to pay for the road. 





Onto anp Mississtrrt Ratroap.—Having spoken of the rail- 
roads which have St. Louis for their focal point, (west of the 
Mississippi,) it will need no argument to prove that a railroad 
from St. Louis directly eastward to Cincinnati, (the focal point 
of the Ohio valley,) and making the shortest line to the sea- 
board, must be one of the most valuable lines in the Union. 
Such a road, with a gauge of six feet, is now in operation 
across the State of Illinois—from St. Louis, on the Mississippi, 
to Vincennes, on the Wabash—and connects there with all the 
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railroads eastward. Part of the line—ninety miles—is now in 
op@ration from Cincinnati west, and the whole road through will 
be completed inside of two years. Passengers will then | put in 
Cincinnati in ten or twelve hours from St. Louis. 

Tue Crry or Sr. Lovis.—The immense extent of river navi- 
gation, of which St. Louis is the principal point, has made 
her what she is—a city of 125,000 people, with churches, 
schools, hotels, steamboats, newspapers, and other “institu- 
tions” of civilized life, which can only be appreciated on being 
seen. Her commercial houses are equal to any in the Union, 





not only in the intelligence and integrity of the merchants of 


whom we are so proud, | ut even in the edifices erected for 
commercial uses. Our paved and macadamized streets would 
more than reach from Boston to Providence. The gas pipes, 
street mains, laid down in the city of St. Louis, would reach 
from Boston to Worcester. There are eighteen miles of pub- 
lie street sewers, exclusive of sidings. The wharf stretches a 
mile and a quarter on the Mississippi, is several hundred feet 
wide, and during the season of navigation is crowded with the 
products of every clime and soil. In 1855 there were 600,000 
barrels of flour manufactured in St. Louis and over 400,000 
received from other places, making a million barrels, and equal- 


ling the flour trade of Philadelphia. About 140,000 bags of 


coffee were received in 1855, enough to make a string of coffee 
bags more than fifty miles in length. The hemp, tobacco, pork, 
lard, wheat, bale-rope, flour, coffee, sugar, and salt passing 
through the hands of St. Louis merchants in 1855 would, 
allowing the actual space occupied by each article, reach in 
one grand line from St. Louis to Bostong 


In 1833 the tre aty was made with the Indians on the site of 


Chicago. In 1855 Chicago claims to have prove “1 herself the 
largest primary grain port in the world, and her lumber trade 
exceeded that’ of either Albany or Bangor, the two greatest 
lumber marts in the Atlantic States. . 

In 1840 St. Louis had 16,000 people; in 1855 she had 
125,000. She added in fifteen years 109,000 to her population. 
In the same fifteen years ¢ hicago added 80.000 to her popula 
tion. So in fifteen years the addition to the population of these 
two western cities was 189,000, more people than Boston has 
collected together since she was founded, somewhat more than 
two centuries ago. 

With population and capital accumulating in the west, the 
arts of civilized life are all brought into active and extensive 
requisition; and where farms are turned over in the smooth 
prairie, prepared by nature for the plough, 1,000 acres in a 
field, and every acre yields a hundred fold to labor, the increase 
of fixed as well as exchangeable wealth soon passes the bounds 
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of computation. The inventive genius of this country has of 
late om taxed itself to facilitate the operations of the farmer ; 
and the labor-saving and people-multiplying machines for the 
farmer as well as the mechanic, where are “they brought into 
most general requisition? In the west, and there will their 
results be felt. And it is to that region of natural resources 
so immense, with a people so active and industrious, with soil 
and machinery so productive, that I have thought it worth 
while to invite closer attention from Massachusetts and Boston. 

The empire of which I have spoken—Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and Kan- 
sas—do you realize that it is as great an area as the whole At- 
lantic slope of the Union, from Maine to Florida, four times 
as great as the United Kingdom of Queen Victoria, and with 
elements of wealth in greater profusion and variety than any 
other region of equal area on earth? And if we have strug- 
gled up to our present numbers and powers from such small 
beginnings; if, starting on a basis of nothing but soil, climate, 
rivers, lakes, and mines, the west has within but half a century 
accomplished so much, what may we not anticipate in the 
future, starting from the present basis? I will leave you to 
make your own figures on this. 

We have doubtless heard lectures on China, on J: apan, On 
Egypt or other parts of Africa, and perhaps on Patagonia. 
Would it not be well for some of the able writers of the day 
to take up our own country as a subject, and, giving the 
light of their genius to the concerns of our own people, pre- 
sent in rounded periods and splendid declamation the topics se 
interesting as connected with the civilization of the age? I 
trust they will do so. Let them @ome to our section of the 
Union, spend a few summer months, and then embody their 
observations for the lecture room. 

The study might not be unpre ‘fitable in other respeets. I 
know very well that the manufactures of Massachusetts were 
over two hundred millions of dollars in 1855, having more 
than doubled in the ten years from 1845. This looks encour- 
aging, and isso. But the trade of the lakes has increased 
about eight hundrd per cent. in that time! 

The population, commerce, and manufactures of St. Louis 
and Chicago, have gone up several hundred per cent. The 
production and productive facilities have, on an average, in 
the country I have spoken of, more than quadrupled in that 
time. The railroad system of the west, stretching thousands 
of miles over her fertile soil, is almost entirely the creation of 
the same ten years. In 1845 you could not have gone from 
Boston by rail to the capital of any of the States I have been 
considering. Now you can go by rail from Boston (and by 
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several routes too, part of the way) to the capital of any State 
I have named, and before 1860 to the capitals of Minnesota 
and Kansas too, most probably. 


THE COUNTER CURRENT, OR SLAVERY PRINCIPLE. 


The tendency of modern civilization is to beget one publie 
opinion throughout christendom. This civilization is itself the 
outgrowth and result of christianity grafted on Greek, Roman, 
and Hebrew institutions, slightly modified by remnants of 
feudalism. In the past, all recur to the same fountains of 
thought, on the subjects of law, politics, morality, and religion. 
In the fine arts, as well as the moral sciences, the highest au- 
thorities are also found two thousand years back. This deri- 
vation of all thought from a common source would, of itself, 
in time, wear off national distinctions, and bring about same- 
ness of character, of purpose, and of progress. The attain- 
ment of such conclusion is greatly facilitated and hastened by 
the general freedom of intercourse and of trade, which distin- 
gules the group of christian peoples. 

Men derive the prinples of science and the rudiments of 
thought, in their youth, from the common fountains of an- 
tiquity, and when they arrive at manhood flock to the schools 
of France, Germany, and Italy, to learn over again the lessons 
of youth put into modern forms. 

‘he moral, religious, social, and political wants of a people 
thus educated, must be very similar, and even if they were 
not, common thoughts and belief, radiating from a few centres, 
will in time wear off all gnarked institutional distinctions. 
From these considerations we conclude, that the south, if she 
continue to belong to the family of christian peoples, must 
eventually model her institutions in conformity with the prac- 
tices and opinions of those peoples. 

Since the period of the Crusades, when all Europe seemed 
emptying itself into the lap of Asia, no spirit of propagandism 
so intense and so wide spread, has been iomuad among men, 
as that of the anti-slavery movement. Thirty years ago, it had 
fastened convictions on the minds of all, and the question of 
universal emancipation had ceased to be one of principle, and 
become one only of time, conveniency, and expediency. In 
little more than a century the public opinion, which begat the 
intense self-sacrificing zeal that distinguished the crusades, 
vave place to apathy, and soen thereafter to condemnation. 
Row, the same European christian peoples, who once consider- 
ed a fillibustering expedition to Palestine, sufficient atonement 
for the blackest crimes, look upon those expeditions as greatly 
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adding to the crimes, which they even often iritended to ex- 
piate. From this, and thousands other similar changes of 
public sentiment to be found in history, the south will find 
room to gather hope for the future. Indeed, the abolition 
movement has occupied men’s minds quite long enough to 
suggest the expectation, that it will soon give way to other 
optimist and perfectionist theories and pursuits. We think we 
perceive already unmistakeable evidence that a counter current 
of thought has already originated. Like all such reactions of 
opinion, it has been occasioned by experimental demonstra- 
tion of the fallacy and inadequacy of existing theories, and of 
practices founded on those theories. The great socialist and 
communist movement of the day, which is co-extensive with 
free society, whilst it has not yet invoked the re-establishment 
of domestic slavery, asserts, in a thousand forms, the utter 
failure of existing social institutions, which have arisen. from 
the ruins of feudal servitude. The socialists are generally 
abolitionists, who propose to improve the condition of mankind 
by the adoption of institutions unlike any to be found in the 
past. 

Despite of their intentions, they became the highest au- 
thority in favor of slavery, by their admissions that no other 
known and tested forms of social organization are even toler- 
able. So far as their doctrines are destructive, they are sus- 
tained by unanswerable theories and equally unanswerable 
facts. They show “that capital, skill, and competition, are 
calculated to place the masses of the, so called, free laborers, 
at the mercy of the rich, professional, and skilful, without any 
obligation to protection on the part of the latter, or valuable 
right of any sort on the part of the former. That men eman- 
cipated, without property, are relieved from the dominion of 
humane masters to be remitted to the more heartless and less 
responsible despositism of skill and capital.” It is needless to 
inquire whether their theories are correct, since the results have 
always been such as they anticipated. The condition of eman- 
cipated laborers has, at all times and in all places, been far 
worse than their previous condition as slaves. But these 
socialists are all optimists and perfectionists, and none, except 
Mr. Carlyle, will sacrifice their theoretical Utopias for that 
practical amelioration of condition which slavery would be sure 
to produce. The extent of the socialist movement, so far as 
it is destructive, is little understood at the south. Beside pro- 
fessing socialists, who embrace a large majority of the writers 
on social, political, and moral subjects, beside the poor, who 
are generally chartists and red republicans, the moralists, the 
poets, the play writers, the clergy, and the press, are all largely 
imbued with the conviction of the necessity of organic social 
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change. Indeéd, except Mr. Macauly, we know of no distin- 
guished man who adheres the philosophy of free society, and 
who believes that, in practice, it has meliorated the condition 
of the laboring masses. We have, then, the almost unanimons 
testimony of men of all conditions, that free society is a fail- 
ure, is intolerable, and requires total subversion and reconstrue- 
tion. This is, of itself, a mighty reactionary movement in favor 
of slavery. Another effective argument and fact in its favor 
is deducible from the consideration, that whilst there is this 
great destructive amvement, no two agree in their constructive 
philosophy. Each one has his favorite Utopia; and thousands 
of Fourierite, Owenite, and similar schemes are tested annu- 
ally, all eventuating in ridiculous failure. 

But their remains to be exhibited much stronger evidence 
of a reactive and counter current of thought on this subject. 

Until within the last few years the abolition argument has 
been conducted on the postulate that “slavery was a great sin, 
and therefore should be abolished.” The south yielding to the 
universal sentiment and opinion of the christian world, ‘agreed 
to the premises, and vainly endeavored to escape, or ward.off, 
the conclusion. Some, admitting all other kinds of slavery to 
be wrong, stuck up for negro slav ery as an exceptional and 
justifiable institution. Others, and by far the greater number, 
admitted negro slavery too to be wrong in principle, and 
looked forward to gradual emancipation as ‘the r medy. Very 
recently the south has taken stronger and bolder grounds. It 
maintains that domestic slavery is right in principle and prac- 
tice. That it is authorised by the almost universal usage of 
mankind, and expressly and continually recognised, enjoined, 
and approved by the Bible. | That the present and past con- 
dition, moral, social, political, religious, and economic of free 
society, demonstrates the rationalness and necessity of slavery 
as the only cure or preventive of the crime, hunger, pauper- 
ism, mendicity, infidelity, anarchy, and agrarianism, which 
beget frequent famines, riots, and revolutions in western En- 
rope, and which threaten and disturb our north. The south 
maintains that form of society to be best which is attended with 
fewest evils, and challenges the abolitionists to a comparison of 
the evils of the opposing systems. This exhibits thorough and 
deeided change of opinion at least at the south. We do not 
know what course the abolitionists mean to pursue under this 
changed aspect of the controversy. So far they are dumb. 
As socialists, for all radical and theoretical abolitionists are 
socialists, they are estopped from denying the intolerable evils 
of their own existing system. The only alternative left to 
them is to invite us to give up our slaves and join the Mor- 
mons of Utah, the Saints of Oneida, the f fraternity of Shakers, 
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or the saloons of Free Love. The controversy is absolutely 
narrowed down to a choice between society like ours at the 
south, and some fanatical, sensual, or infidel form of social- 
ism. 

All men attempt to justify their acts by the faith that is in 
them, to justify their practices by their principles. Until the 
rise of socialism, political economy was the philosophy and 
the attempted justification of universal liberty. Hobbes un- 
derstood and described correctly the boiling and seething 
cauldron of free society. Its antagonisms and e petition he 
represented as an internecine war, “fatal to the weak and un- 
fortunate. Had the society around him exhibited man in his 
usual and normal state, he would have been right in asserting 
“the state of war to have been the natural state of man.” 
Hobbes told the truth, and his memory has been blasted for 
so doing. Adam Smith, a more superficial observer and 
thinker, only saw the good effects resulting to the strong, wise, 
and fortunate, from liberty and free competition, and attempt- 
ed to justify and recommend what Hobbes had condemned 
and deplored. 

His philosophy is the only one to which free society can 
appeal for justification and defence. Its maxisms, of “let 
alone,” of “little of government,” and “freedom from restric- 
tion,” are directly at war with the system of slavery, and if 
carried out to their ultimate consequences, equally at war with 
all kinds of subordination and of government. The socialists 
all see that this philosophy stands in the way of their — 
organic changes, and concur in denouncing the philosophy as 
well as the form of society which it justifies. To free compe- 
tition and laissez-faire, they justly attribute the deplorable con- 
dition of the masses. This presents another point of agree- 
ment between us of the south and the socialists, for slavery 
cannot be justified on principle, short of the denial and refu- 
tation of political economy. Mr. Carlyle, in his Latter Day 
Pamphlets, admirably demonstrates the tendency of political 
economy to beget universal misrule and anarchy. The appa, 
or slavery principle, is inculcated throughout those eloquent 
pamphlets, as necessary to save society from universal wreck 
and overthrow. Mr. Carlyle is the profoundest thinker who 
writes the English language. He coneurs with the other so- 
cialists, that Swe must have a new world, if we are to have 
any world at all!” But instead of a world of “no govern- 
ment and free-love,” he maintains the necessity of much and 
rigorous government, and of slavery, for the lazy, reprobate 
and idle. 

We have arrived at this point: we have exhibited a reac- 
tion in public opinion which utterly ignores and repudiates the 
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ae organization of free society, as right, or even tolerable. 
e have further shown, that the same opinion not only repu- 
diates existing social forms, but also the principles, or philoso- 
phy, which justify those forms. And, further, we show that 
the foremost mind of English thought, adopts cotter as the 
substitute and remedy for existing social and political evils. 
We think conclusive evidence of the necessity of domestic 

slavery is furnished by citing the facts of the universal dis- 
content, famines, revolutions, infidelity, agrarianism, crime, 
mendicity, and socialism of free society, and the quiet, con- 
tentment, abundance, comfort, conservatism, and religious 
faith of slave society; but we invite those who are not satisfied 
with this and other proof which we have suggested, to explore 
English history. The first experiment of liberating the labor- 
ing class was made in England. In France, and most of the 
continent, much of feudal slavery remained till the French 
revolution of 1792. All writers concur that pauperism and 
beggary were unknown in England until the liberation of the 
serfs, and that crime was vastly increased by their liberation. 
The history of the English poor is to be found in her so-called 
poor laws. These laws, from the days of Edward the Third 
to those of Elizabeth, present the most cruel and bloody code 
to be found in the annals of history. No provision, durin 
that time, was made for the poor, except stripes, branding, an 
hanging. They were confined to their parish, and punished 
severely for charging or receiving good wages. The pream- 
bles of the various statutes, with regard to them, always de- 
nominate them as “rogues, robbers, vagrants, or vagabonds;” 

et, bad as their condition was then, it is much worse now, 
Conaiit excess of numbers or competition has reduced their 
wages to the starving point. Half the time of the British 
Parliament is occupied in vain attempts to regulate and di- 
minish their hours of labor, to provide for their education, and 
to keep them from starving. But, nevertheless, their condi- 
tion daily becomes worse; and yet, perhaps, they are better off 
than any free laboring class in western Europe. The history 
of the English poor is the only history of free society, and to 
that we appeal, to prove the necessity of the more — 
and active adoption into practise of the slavery principle. 

Let us now inquire what is slavery, or the slavery princi- 

le? We would define it to be “a social status or condition in 
which the will of the superior stands for law to the inferior.” 
If this be a correct definition, then have all peoples recognized 
and approved it, as well in theory as in practice. The wives, the 
children, the soldiers, the sailors, the Sudietlog the idiots, and 
the convicts, the world over, throughout all time, have been 
subjected to this “status.” That slavery is the appropriate 
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social status of far the larger portion of the human family, 
admits of no dispute, because the practice and theories of all 
mankind, in all ages, and in all countries, have concurred in 
assigning them to that condition. The slavery ages is a 
necessary and universal principle of government, and is the 
opposite of the let alone, or Laissez faire doctrine, of the po- 
litical economists. The only difference that can exist between 
us and the abolitionists is this: are the negroes, as a class, 
weak, helpless, improvident or dependent, like women and 
children, and therefore, as a class, to be subjected to slavery; 
or are they fitted generally for the offices and functions of 
masters? We presume very few will not be willing to admit 
that negroes are not fitted for the unrestricted liberties of white 
men. All men, whose opinions are worth considering, will 
agree, that more of the slavery principle should be adopted in 
the government of negroes than of white men. The question, 
then, as to the status of the negroes, is narrowed down to this: 
is the kind of slavery to which he is subjected the proper and 
necessary one, looking to his moral and intellectual wants and 
capacities? He is certainly improving, and his bonds relaxes 
everywhere as he improves. We believe that nature best 
adapts and modifies slavery to suit its subjects, but are quite 
willing to see the question discussed, how far it would be 
proper to define by las the obligations of the master and the 
rights of the slave? 

Norse.—Without further explanation, it might appear that we hold the opin- 
ion that woman is naturally, in intellect and morality, the inferior of man. 
We do not think so, however. . Their intellectual and moral qualities differ in 
character rather than in degree. The man has more audacity and physical 
courage, and is fitter to command. The woman is more observant and impres- 
sible, possesses a calmer and more correct judgment, has more moral fortitude, 
and is better fitted to counsel and advise. The relations usuaily subsisting be- 
tween the sexes, are the true and natural ones. Woman is oftener, as she 
should be, “the power behind the throne greater than the throne itself 





SOUTHERN DEVELOPMENT OF KANSAS. 


Wauat Kansas is—Resources or THE Country, ETC. 


I travelled through the northern and western parts of the 
Territory in 1849, and through the southern parts in 1855, 

Kansas is an undulating country of extensive open prairies, 
with a sufficiency of good timber on the water courses for agri 
cultural purposes. It presents a dreary aspect in winter, but 
is beautiful beyond the power of language to express in sum- 
mer. The climate is healthy—the spring is cool and moist, 
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the summer pleasant—the fall delightful—the winter cold and 
dry. 

The country is not, in my judgment, a paradise, as has been 
often represented, but is unquestionably a desirable one for a 
farmer, whether he be rich or poor. He who settles in it must 
expect to encounter obstacles not common to regions of country 
more densely populated ; but in the end he will be amply re- 
warded for temporary privations. 

Game is rather scarce. Water is abundant and pure. Fish 
abound in all the streams. Wherever there is a deficiency of 
woodland, limestone, rock, and extensive coal fields may be 
found. Nearly all the land on the streams is exceedingly fer- 
tile, and considered by the hemp growers of Missouri equal to 
any in the world. The open prairie is better adapted to the 
production of corn, oats, wheat, potatoes, rye, barley and va- 
rious kinds of grass. It is emine ntly suited for stock-farms. 
There is now, and will be for many years to come, an unlimit- 
ed demand for mules, horses, oxen, cows, sheep, and hogs, 
from Missouri to the Pacific ocean. 

A hemp farm in successful operation yields from 500 to 600 
dollars to each adult negro man. It is a disputed point whether 
the hemp-grower or stock-raiser is engaged in the more profit- 
able business. 

Negroes seldom run away from their masters in Kansas, and 
those few who are enticed away, are easily captured. It is 
estimated by actual settlers of the Territory that the number 
of slaves there is about 1,000. From very recent accessions 
[ think it probable there are more than 1,500 of them. From 
present indications, I would suppose the prospect for us is 
nearly as bright as that for the north. If you feel, as we do, 
that the salvation of the Republic depends i in a great me¢ asure 
upon the admission of Kansas into the Union as aslaveholding 
State, come to the rescue, and we will not prove unworthy 
of your assistance. “ Now is the day of salvation.” E migrants 
should leave in companies of from 50 to 100. This will facili- 
tate their progress, and at the same time prevent the spread of 
measles and other diseases more or less contagious. I am fully 
satisfied that young men from the south will chee rfully culti- 
vate the soil and cook their own food, but have no aptitude 
for learning to wash their own clothes. On this account it 
would be advisable to send an old negro man, his wife, and 
children, with every 30 or 40 white settlers. 

% % x x % x x x % % 

It would be entirely useless to send men without the means 
of support for the first year. The prairie must be worked, not 
with horses, but with oxen. The first season it will yield ’sod- 
eorn which does not mature, but which makes good food for 
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cattle, horses, and hogs. The second season it is ready for 
hemp, or wheat, or any other product. Corn does not mature 











unless planted before July. 

Estimate of eapenses for five men the first year. 
Passage to Kansas, $50 each... .. .$250 | Flour...........0ss-se9- no-one ee 
Firearms with bayonets, $30 each. 150 | Coffee. ..........0.c eee ceeees 20 
RB civ ccc cee ec do ccseacbdsce BO 7 DUNE a csc atogahs cosccctees 25 
4 yoke oxen, at $80 per yoke.... 320 | Dried peaches, 2 bushels each... 20 

TeAGOd, »0006 6esdpee.ccocgdus 30 
SOO SO nd oan nb padihinn + on {> oirtiin 20 
Perce ds 6: (Seeeee 100 | 3 sows with pigs.............. 28 
Bh Es i SiN RSS 5 | 1 poney, to drive up cattle and 
$3 iron wedges. . ..........- 3 for other purposes.......... 15 
. _ A” Ae 15 | Contingent expenses, $15 each.. 75 
1 prairie plow...........-.+5. 25 
1,500 pounds bacon, 10 cents.... 150 WOR i SE, BI $1,388 


After the first season they can exchange their oxen for horses 
and mules, and use a one-horse or a two-horse plow. They 
will then have no difficulty in supporting themselves. On the 
contrary, they will become attached to their Western homes, 
prosper in business, and live a life alike creditable to them- 
selves and the South. 

From this estimate of the expenses of five men, you will be 
able to ascertain the amount neccessary to be expended for an 
number you may send into Kansas. If they reach the Terri- 
tory in j une 80 as to raise vegetables, their expenses will not 
be so great: otherwise they will need the whole amount men- 
tioned above. 





THE NEUTRALITY LAWS. 


From Gen. Quitman’s masterly exposition of this subject we make an extract 
which sums up the material facts: 

“Even if the penal laws which I have arraigned were strictly 
constitutional, f would still oppose them as unwise, impolitic, 
and against the genius of our free institutions. They are found- 
ed upon the false assumption that the government should direct 
the morals and control the sentiment of the people. It is sheer 
— hypocrisy, or, at least, self-stultification, to crown with 

onor the memory of the good man Lafayette, whose portrait 
is deemed worthy to decorate this republican Hall, in company 
with that of our own Washington, in our gratitude for the aid 
which, in despite of his country’s laws, he rendered us in the 
dark hour of our revolutionary struggle, if we are by legisla- 
tion to stigmatize as criminal the efforts of our own citizens, to 
bear assistance to aneighboring people, groaning under the yoke 
ef an iron despotism—a despotism to which the condition of 
our pene was almost a state of freedom. 








b8 NEW MEDICAL COLLEGE IN NEW ORLEANS. 


“Tf our moral and national obligations to other nations re- 
quire us to curb, by severe penal statutes, the adventurous and 
progressive spirit of our people, and we have the constitutional 
right to do so, let the bond be executed. If no such obligations 
rest upon us, and we are left free to consult the best interests 
of our country, it is my opinion that, even if we had the power 
to retard the progression of the age, it would not be exactly 
the perfection of wisdom for us todo so. Keeping in view the 
remarkable and interesting condition of adjacent countries, we 
cannot fail to perceive that we have mashed an epoch, pregnant 
with mighty events. A year, a month, even, may determine 
whether Mexico, Central America, and Cuba shall be European 
or American. If, as I fear, the eyes of the two great powers 
of western Europe are directed to their acquisition, how easy 
would it be for them, with. their fleets and their armies now 
unemployed, to effect their purposes? How long, bloody, and 
destructive would be the struggle, should we attempt to assert 
the rights which, since the days of Monroe, we have claimed 
upon this continent, and which, but for the ignorant policy of 
the act of 1818, we would now peaceably and without violence 
+ mart But for that act, Tehuantepec, Nicaragua, and per- 

aps all Central America, would be now Americanized, advan- 
cing and prosperous, under a liberal and stable form of govern- 
ment. In Cuba the tyrant-flag of blood and gold would have 
given place to the tri-color of independence, or to the starry 
and more glorious banner that floats “o’er the land of the free, 
_ and the home of the brave.” The-bayonets of Spain, with the 
war ships of France and England, could not have supported 
in that lovely island an unrelenting despotism, had not the pri- 
vate American aid, invoked by the patriots of Cuba, been cut 
off by the stringent application of this law.” 





NEW MEDICAL COLLEGE AT NEW ORLEAXS. 


Probably there is no city in the world (not excepting Paris) 
which is so well adapted to the establishment of Medical 
Schools as New Orleans. The physicians, from much train- 
ing, are able, and the bills of mortality show the existence in 
the hospitals of almost all the diseases to which flesh is ever 
heir. 

We regard then a new school as a public benefit, without 
any disparagement to the older institutions. The prospectus 
appears in another page. Dr. Fenner is well known to the 
country for his able editorial management of the New Orleans 
Medical Journal, and for his Annual Medical Reports. Dr. 
Axson in the science of his profession has few superiors any 
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where. He was one of the Sanitory Commission of New Or 
leans, and is now, we think, President of the Board of Health. 
The other professors if less known are all men of merit, and 
will devote themselves with assiduity to the «interests of the 


school. 

“The New Orleans School of Medicine is the first instance known to us of 
the extension of the public school system to the study of Medicine in all its 
branches, Such, however, it appears to be from the published “announcement” 
of the school as forwarded to us. In this institution it seems that the usual 
professorial system is invaded, and the system of instruction made more to ae- 
cord with the ordinary methods of imparting knowledge in respectable educa- 
tional establishments. Every branch, including clinical teaching and dissectiong, 
is nevertheless embraced in the school course, and that important section on the 
diseases of women affd children made distinct from obstetrics, with which it is 
commonly associated. A museum has been ordered from Europe, and in Materia 
Medica a full and very wow soe set of articles, specimens of plants, &c. has been 
collected. The Co lege building is situated in Common street, directly opposite 
the Charity Hospital, a location obviously convenient. The terms for a medical 
education appear to us to be low, being less than one hundred and fifty dollara” 





EMPLOYMENT TO OFFICE. 


We have received from the Administrative Reform Asso- 
ciation of England a pamphlet devoted to the “a of 
reform in the appointment branch of the Executive Depart 
ment. God knows we have need of similar movements in 
our own country, but it is inconceivable that any hand of the 
reformer can reach the seat of a disorder so deep-seated and 
universal. Torchlight-and banner bearers, in processions, club 
men at the ballot box, hoarse declaimers on the hustings, pot- 
house disputants, e¢ omne genus, are the leading and successful 
claimants for place, whilst closet thinkers and modest meri- 
torious aspirants must be content with the enjoyment “ of 
their virtue’s own reward.” The exceptions, and there are not 
a few such in in all governments, do nothing more than prove 
the rule. We quote from the pamphlet: 

“The object sought to be accomplished is, that in future, competitive exami- 
nation, open to all Her Majesty’s subjects who may be found to be duly quali 
fied, shall be the sole passport to appointments in the civil service of the country, 
or, in other words, that qualification and examination shall, in all cases, precede 
nomination or appointment; and thus, in a practical manner, carry out the 
principle of having right men in the right places.” 





WAR WITH ENGLAND. 


The following sensible article is from the London Daily Telegraph: 

Those who are disposed to attach but little value to the preservation of peace 
with the United States, should carefully examine the Blue Book which has re- 
cently appeared. They will there find that the value of the exports to foreign 
countries, in the year 1854, of the products of the United Kingdom was as 
follows: 
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To Russia........ ae yey a ep £54,801 | Cuba a other Spanish Islands 1,087,160 
Sweden and Norway...... GRE FERVOR... «cmc ce ges ocess - 1,263,353 
Rens ak tian a 90 wee TE b,c so ac Gabe + peepee e 2,891,840 
Hanee Towns............. 7,413,715 | Buenos Ayres............. 1,267,125 
FN ES) Se ae Pe a Ag ek ee ah 1,421,665 
BE os vu ndeeees veces ewe SL, CUE « cunts cide ve coneween 949,280 
ee Eee . 8,196,290 | China(exclus’eofKonghong) 532,639 
MIR ec Greg h cocsccace 1,370.608 | United States of America. . 21,127,631 
7 APRS 3p SRS 1,270,464 bere anes 

SL <i liae's oan cectana ac doben es uae c Atkh tha tas sabe eeee ae £51,277,064 


Thus we are furnished with a result which should always be prominent in the 
public eye of every patriotic Briton, that the United States consume £21,127,631 
of the industrial products of the isles, while the other foreign countries designa- 
ted take only £30,159, 500. 

The declared value of the raw cotton imported into the United Kingdom in 
1854 was £20,173,393. The declared value of the cotton goods exported during 
the same year, including cetton twist, was £31,746,581. No one isso ignorant 
as not to know where and in what manner this cotton was produced. upon which, 
after supplying ourselves and our colonies with the manufactures proceeding 
from it, we are enabled to furnish the rest of the world with a surplus to the 
amount of £11,570,464. 


RAILROAD ACCIDENTS AXD THEIR CAUSES. 


This is the title of a very interesting volume, just published in Boston, We 
learn from it that from 1840 to 1852, there were 4,476 individual casualties oa 
the English roads, of which number 1,823 were killed, and 2,648 wounded. 
They are classed as follows: 





Killed W ounded 
I. «nccnedae tena cdenynsnbes 0 oraeesebl eee 1,796 
Persons not connected with the road.............. Dei vs. wan 65 
Persons standing on the track. ..............00065 matt tere 84 
Engine drivers, .......-..000060- eun'o onatiobs axes » | Fr 94 
ln Nac, « ai ak eit lee lace naluna iso  sbd SPR Se 123 
DT: - os muinian Uhuaanaie aac ecss aaubios cd a Sues «o.da0 ae 100 
Watehmen and Brakemen...................00-- yy Pee ey 65 
Gider eanployoes. cise cscccsccce covcccsiscce's O46. 505.000 321 


The passengers killed were in proportion to those carried as 1 to 2,300,000. 
The psssengers wounded were in a to those carried as 1 to 340,000. 
Among the causes of accidents, there were 808 collisions, of which 28 were 
eaused by bad weather, 8 by deficiency of motive power, 34 by defects in the 
material of track, engines or cars, and 238 by inattention or : eyligence on the 
part of employees. Of the 308 collizions, 110 occurred at stations. It is re- 
marked that fewer accidents happen to express than to other trains. 





BOUK NOTICES. 


Works of William Gilmore Simms ; uniform edition, 12mo, illustrated by Dar- 
ley, New York; J. 8. Redfield, 1856. Price $1 25 each in cloth. 


Revotvrionary Tates, New and Revised Editions. 

1. The Partisan; A Romance of the Revolution. 

2. Mellichampe ; A Legend of the Santee. 

8. Katharine Walton; or, the The Rebel of Dorchester. 

4. The Scout; or, the Black Riders of the Congaree. 

5. Wooderaft; or, The Hawks about the Dovecote. 

6. The Forayers; or, The Raid of the Dog-Days). A New Revolutionary 
Romance. 

7. Eutaw; a new Revolutionary Romance. 
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Sums’ Borper Romances or toe Sorta, New and Revised Editions, with Dlus- 
trations by Darley. Uniform with Sums’ Revoturionary Tags. 

I. Guy Rivers. A Tale of Georgia. 

IL. Richard Hurdis. A Tale of Alabama. 

Iif. Border Beagles. A Tale Mississippi. 

IV. Charlemont. A Tale of Kentu ky. 

V. Beauchampe; or, The Kentucky Tragedy. 

VI. Confession ; or, The Blind Heart. 

The Yemassee; A Romance of South Carolina. 

Southward, Ho! a Spell of Sunshine. 

Poems—Descriptive, Dramatic, Legendary, and Contemplatiye. By Ww. 
Giutmore Sinus, Esq. With a Portrait on Steel. Two volumes, 12mo, cloth. 
Price $2 50. 

In our May number appeared an extended notice of the literary labors of Mr. 
Simms. We intend to add something more to what is there said, but at present 
have only space for a few notes from a leading cotemporary. 

No literary man of our age has had to work his way against a greater amount 
of supercilious ignoration and patronizing stupidity, than Mr. Simms; and that 
under such influences he has steadily gone on, fastening himself more and more 
strongly upon the popular sympathy, is simply proof that he carries with him 
an irresistible appeal to the heart of the people, which tolerates the interven- 
tion of no dilettanti courts of criticism. In the illustrations of the legends and 
history of his own region of the country, no American can be broug'it in com- 
parison with Mr. Simms, either in the wide pe he has covered or in the care 
and study he has bestowed upon his materials. His novels are in fact our his- 
tory, and will go down to posterity as such. His poetry is in the first rank of 
American song; and his multifarious essays upon every great subject of publie 
interest, form a mass of argument, illustration, and instructive teaching, that we 
shall not find in the writings of any other American author. 


Lamartine’s Familiar course of Universal Literature. —M. J. B. Desplace, 
devoted personal friend of the French poet, author, and statesman, Lamartine, 
is now in our country. M. N00 visits America for the purpose of making 
arrangements here in aid of his friend, who has been plunged in some pecuniary 
embarressments, from which he designs to relieve himself by the publication of 
a monthly series of papers, entitled “A Familiar Course of Universal Literature.” 
For this work by Lamartine, M. Desplace desires to procure as many American 
subscribers as possible; and we are confident that our readers wish him every 
success in this interesting mission. M. Desplace is no “ speculator,” but a gentle- 
man who proves himself “a friend in need, afriend indeed,” to the author. He 
brings excellent letters, and has been cordially received by our most eminent 
literary men. A circular, commending to the attention of the public the objects 
which he has at heart, has already received the signature of the following gentl- 
emen:—Washington Irving, George Baneroft, Winfield Scott, Charles King, 
William C. Bryant, George P. Morris, in New York; and William H Prescott, 
Edward Everett, George Ticknor, James Walker, 0. C. Felton, Jared Sparks, 
Louis Agassiz, in Boston and Cambridge. 

The following extracts from a letter from M. Desplace will give further informa- 
tion on the subject of of his mission: 

Lamartine having spent his whole life in doing good to others and enlightén- 
ing mankind by his labors, is now, in his old age, reduced to a state bordering on 
poverty. Although sixty-five, he rises regularly at four in the morning, and 
works to an advanced hour in the day, for the benefit of his creditors. The 
result of these labors will be embraced im a new monthly periodical, which 
he has just started, entitled “A Familiar Course of Universal Literature.” This 
publication will extend over two years, and will embody the thoughts and reflee- 
tions of this illustrious man—the very essence of his intellectual life. 

I have come to the United States to make an appeal to the sympathies of the 
American nation on his behalf, and to get for this publication as many subseribers 
as possible. I have to add, that as far as I have had an opportunity of judging 
from my brief intercourse with your countrymen, there is no reason to a 
hend that the anticipation with which I have undertaken this mission will be 
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disappointed. I have everywhere been received with the greatest kindness, and 
the most cordial disposition has been manifested to further its objects. 

The importance of these to M. de Lamartine will be most forcibly explained 
by a brief extract from his letter to Mr. Bancroft: 

“T introduce to you one of my best friends, Mr. J. B. Desplace, who, out of 

re love for me, goes to America exclusively for the purpose of forwarding my 
mterest. His secess is, with me, a matter of life or death.” 

Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland, of Sunny Side. By Mrs. 
Oureuant, author.of Zaidee; 1 vol.. New York; D. Appleton & Co. 1856. 
From the popularity of Zaidee, we doubt not this little volume will be found 
to ess very great interest. 

Fistory of England, from the accession of James IL, by Tuomas Basntneton 
Macautry. Vols. 3 and 4; Boston; Phillips, Sampson & Co. This is an ad- 
mirable edition in duodecimo, and is, we believe, the cheapest published of this 
wniversally popular historian. 

Foreign Reviews.—Edinburgh, London Quarterly, Westminster, North Bri- 
tish, and Blackwood. We receive our numbers regularly from Leonard, Scott 
& Co. Price $3 a year. Price of Blackwood and any of the four Reviews, $5; 
the four Reviews and Blackwood, $10. 

Poems of Charles Kingsley: Boston; Ticknor & Fields. The leading poem 
is the Saint’s Tragedy, or the True Story of Elizabeth, of Hungary. 

British Poets: Boston; Little, Brown & Co. We have received Shakes- 
peare and Herrick. The following volumes are already issued: 

Akenside, 1 v.; Beattie, 1 v.; Butler, 2 v.; Campbell, 1 v.; Churehill, 8 v.; 
Coleridge, 3 v.; Collins, 1 v.; Cowper, 3 v.; Dryden, 5 v.; Falconer, 1 v.; 
Gay, 2 v.; Goldsmith, 1 v.; Gray, 1 v.; Herbert, 1 v.; Hood, 2 v.; Keats, 2 v.; 
Milton, 3 v.; Parnell and Tiekell, 1 v.; Pope, 3 v.; Prior, 2 v.; Shelley, 3 v.; 
, Spenser, 5 v.; Surrey, 1 v.; Swift, 3 v.; Thomson, 2 v.; Watts, 1 v.; White, 

1 v.; Wordsworth, 7 v.; Wyatt. 1 v.; Young, 2 v. 

American Almana: and Repository of Useful Knowledge, for the years 1854 
and 1855. Boston; Phillips, Sampson & Co. We are indebted to the pub- 
lishers for these two volumes, which make our set complete from 1830. There 
is in no country a more valuable statistical record published, nor one that 
should more generally be introduced inte families and libraries. 

Wolfsden ; a New England Novel; by J. B. In one volume, 12mo. Boston; 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1856. Rural life in New England was never more 
graphically painted. And such is the variety of incident and character that 
every reader will enjoy its perusal with a hearty relish. It is as unique as 
Tristam Shandy. 





PRINTING OFFICE OF THE REVIEW. 


This office located in Washington City, (where for the last two years the 
Review has beea regularly printed and issued,) is prepared with the material 
and presses to do any kind of pamphlet or book primting which may be re- 
quired, on the most moderate terms. Location corner of Sixth street and 
Louisiana avenue. The business office of the Review is at 448 E street, Wash- 
ington, and 54 Camp street, New Orleans. 


ERRATA. 


In Dr. Barton’s address, page 715 of our June number, the Address should 
have been characterized as the “ Anfliversary Address of Dr. E. H. Barton,” as 
President of the Academy of Sciences of New Orleans. 

At page 723, note, 4th line, for “1853” read “1833.” 

At page 724, 4th line from top, for “four” read “fewer.” 

At page 726, 12th line from top, for “ultimate” read “intimate.” 

At page 732, note, 7th line from its top, for “not” read “only.” 

The leading article of the June number, on Slavery, ete., was by A. and not 
A. 8. Roane, of the District of Columbia. 
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BELLEVILLE IRON WORKS, ALGIERS. 
COOK & FALLON, 


Iron founders, and manufacturers of steam engines, sugar mills, vacuum pans, cotton presses 
saw mills, draining machines and machinery of every description. Iron and brass castings made 
to order. Steambot, cotton press, rai!road, and plantation work executed with care and the 
vtmost dispatch. Metallic and composition packing for steam cylinders, of all kinds, made to 
order at the shortest notice. Grate bars of various patterns and styles; s"irrups, flange bolts, &c., 
constantly on hand. Iron fronts and builders’ castings furnished with dispatch and in the best 


possible stvle. 


These works are located on the river bank, and have an excellent wharf belonging to them for 
the accommodation of steamboats and vessels. They are close to the depot of the Opelousas 
railroad, the track of which connects with the works. 


ST. CHARLES HAT STORE, 
UNDER THE ST. CHARLES HOTEL, NEW ORLEANS. 


THE FASHIONABLE HAT AND CAP EMPORIUM OF THE SOUTH. 
Gentlemen can rely on getting the best quality of hats and caps that are made, and of the pre- 


wailing styles. 
DURBRIDGE & CO., Practica, Harrers. 
Hats made to order. 
The fashions are issued by us simultaneously with the leading hatters at the north. 





ARE YOU SICK? 


Then you can’t be cured too soon. Don’t delay until your complain its 
incurable, and then mourn when it is too late. Four-filths of all the 
diseases which p- ople the churchyards might be cured by Ayer’s Cathartic 
Pills, if taken in season. Don’t go dragging through the spring, faint, 
sleepy and li-tless, because your blood is loaded with bile. Don’t wear the 
headache, heartburn, and their kindred disorders, b your st h 
foul. Don’t parade yourself around the world, covered with pimp ea, 
bl. .tches, u'cers, sores, and all or any of the unclean diseases of the skin, 
because your system wants cleansing. Don’t show yourself about, lean, 
haggard, all caved in, because your stomach and bowe's need ate Thee 
into healthy action. Ayer’s piils set thése things right as surely as water quenches fire. 
purify the body and blood, and restore their functions into healthy activity, which you can feel 
as quick as they are taken. ‘Lhey are the one great medical wonder of the age, recognized by all 
who know their virtues, and many thousands know them. Take the Cherry Pectoral for a cough, 
and the pills for all derangements requiring a purgative medicine. 

Prepared by James C. AYER, practical and analytical chemist, Lowell, Massachusetts, and sold 
by Z. D. Gillman. Washington, D. C.; Purcell, Ladd & Co., Richmond; Haviland, Harrald & Co., 
Charleston, 8. C.; Joseph Tucker, Mobile, Ala.; J. Wright & Co., New Orieans, and by all respect- 
able druggists, 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DEPOT FOR THE SALE OF 


WINES, BRANDIES, SBCARS, 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, AND ITALIAN 


PRODUCE, 


AND RARE ARTICLES OF LUXURY! 





P. TIERNAN & SON, 
Wo. 12 North Charles street, Baltimore, 


We offer for sale, from store and United States bonded warehouse, in quantities 

to suit purchasers: 

MADEIRA WINES from the house of J. Howard, March & Co., Madeira. 

SHERRY WINES from the house of Vinda De X. Harmony & Co. 

HOCK AND MOSELLE WINES from the House of Menkell & Co., Mayence. 

CHAMPAGNE WINES from the House af Moet & Chandon, Epernay. 

PORTS from the house of Osborne & Co., Oporto. 

BORDEAUX AND CLARET WINES from the house of Focke & Branden- 
burg, Bordeaux. 

BURGUNDIES from the house of R. Bruninghaus, Nuito. 

BRANDIES fsom the house of Otard, Dupuy, & Co., J. Hennessey & Co., 
Focke & Brandenburg. 

Together with a large stock of ITALIAN, HUNGARIAN, SICILY, MALAGA, 
and LISBON WINES, received directly from the oldest and most highly 
European houses. 

The careful attention we have given the importation of Rar Artictes oF 

Luxury enables us to offer the products of England, France, Germany, and 

Italy at the most moderate prices. Our 


SEGAR DEPARTIVENT 


Contains the various sizes of all the celebrated factories in Havana; and the 
annual visit of one of our firm to the Island of Cuba, gives us advantages pos- 
sessed by few houses in any of the more northern or eastern cities. 


THE TEA, COFFEE, AND EAST INDIA GOCDS 
DEPARTMENT : 


Is large and varied, consisting of the finest chops of OLONG, CHALAN, 
POWCHONG, SOUCHONG, ENGLISH BREAKFAST, IMPERIAL, GUN- 
POWDER, and HYSON TEA—MOCHO and JAVA COFFEE—SPICES, &c. 

ga A liberal discount given to the Trade. 

Printed catalogues, when desired, can be had free of charge. 

Persons entrusting their orders for dircet importation will be charged a small 


eommission. 
P. TIERNAN & SON. 


Tels de 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PAGIE’S 


IMPROVED PATENT CIRCULAR 


SA WW Mitts. 


GEORGE PAGE & CO. 
North Schroeder street, near West Baltimore street, 


Respectfully inform their friends, and the public generally, that they have 
greatly enlarged their Manufacturing Establishment; and that they have now 
such facilities as will enable them to execute all orders with promptness for their 
justly celebrated 


PATENT PORTABLE CIRCULAR SAW MILLS, 


which have given such universal satisfaction throughout the Union. They 
manufacture three classes or sizes of Mills; also, Steam Powers of all sizes and 
kinds, as Stationary and Portable, and received the Premium of a Gold Medal 
therefor, at the late Fair of the Mechanics’ Institute, for their superior excellence. 

Among their portable Engines, is one of ten horse power, gotten up expressly 
for Plantation and Farm purposes, viz: for sawing lumber, grinding, thrashing, 
&c., as is emphatically a Portable Machine, caleulated to be hauled by four or 
six horses anywhere. 

They also manufacture 


HORSE POWERS OF THREE SIZES, 
GRIST MILLS OF- VARIOUS SIZES, 


which received a Silver Medal from the Mechanics’ Institute, and have been 
approved of by every purchaser. Their smallest sized one is eminently adapted 
to Plantation and Farm purposes. 

They are agents for 


SHINGLE AND PLANING MACHINES, 


and manufacture various other Machines and [Implements for economizing labor. 
They have made many improvements on their Circular Saw Mills since they 
were first invented, and which render them now perfect in all their details, and 
justly entitle them to rank first amongst the labor-saving machines of the age. 
As the Patent Right of their Saw Mills is the joint property of the concern, no 
assignment or transfer of any right or rights will be valid unless signed by a 
majority of the members of the firm. A pamphlet descriptive of their several 
classes of Mills, prices, terms, eapacity for sawing, and of their Engines and 
other machinery, will be sent to any gentleman applying by letter for the same. 
{a They warn all persons from infringing their Patent Rights, as they are 
determined to prosecute all offenders. Address 
GEORGE PAGE & CO. 
North Schroeder street, near Baltimore street, Baltimore. 
SLACK, STAUFFER & ©O., Agents, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 


D. FELT & STETSON, 
STATIONERS, BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, AND JOB PRINTERS, 


No 54 CAMP STREET, next above James Robb & Co.’s Banking House, 
and No. 7, BANK PLACE, (the two stores connecting.) 


Having large premises, and increased facilities for carrving on the business, they would respect 
fully call attention to their very large and complete assortment of : 


BLANK BOOKS, SEALING WAX, DRAFTS, 

PAPERS, WAFERS, COPYING PRESSES, and 
STEEL PENs, CUSTOM HOUSE BLANKS, | NUTARIAL SEAL PRESSES 
GOLD PENS, WRAY RECEIPTS. MEMORANDUM BOOKS, 
ENVELOPES BILLS OF LADING, BINDERS’ STOCK, 

RED, BLUE, RLACK, and | BILLS OF EXCHANGE, BLANK and 

COPYING INKS, | BLANK NOTES, PLAYING CARDS. 


Together with a full and general assortment of all articles of Stationery required in the Counting 
House, Their Bindery and Printing Office is furnished with new materials, and is in the best 
possible order for executing all work entrusted to them ina satisfactory manner, and with the 
least possible delay. Ail work is done on the premises by competent and experienced work- 
men, and under their personal supervison. Particular attention given to Books and Stationery 
for the use of STEAMBOATS. Banks, Insurance Companies, Railroad Companies, Merchants, 
Factors, Steamboats, and al) others requiring Stationery, Blank Books, or Job Printing, will 
find it for their interest to give us a call, and examine our large and well-selected stock before 
purchasing elsewhere. Every thing from our establishment is fully guarantied as represented, 
and any articles may be returned if not quite satisfactory. 

Office of DeBow’s Review. DeBow’s Review, and other Magazines and Publications, neatly 


Bound to order. 
D. FELT & STETSON, Srationers’ Hat, 
No. 54 Camp Street, next to James Robb & Co.’s Banking House. 











This Vermifuge will 
slways expel worms in 
from two to five hours more easy given than 
after being adminis- any other. 

Winer’s Vermifu -e has now stood the test of several years, and being proved superior to any 
and all preparation; for similar purposes; it is as certain to expel worms where they exist, as that 
two and two make; ‘our. There is not the shadow of a doubt about it. It cannot fail, This may 
appear strong lang age; but it is not stronger than we are warranted in using, and than facts 
will prove. ‘No one who has once used it will use any other when it can be obtained. Many have 
waited several wecks when the agent has been out until he could procure a new supply. And 
why? Because th y had confidence in it and knew that it would answer the purpose for which it 
was designed. 

Thousands of certificates could be published, if it were necessary, to prove the satements; but 
a single trial will prove its superiority more conclusive than the strongest assertions or statements 
that could be written. Try it. 

Be particular an 1 remember the name, “* Winer’s Canadian Vermifuge.” This is the only article 
that can be deper. |-d upon. Remember this. 

Por sale, wholesale and retail, by J. WRIGHT & O0O., 

Noe, 21 & 151 Chartres street, New Orleans, Louisiana, 

General agents fr the United States. Also by druggists generally. 


—————————— 


99> 
‘FLORENCE HOUSE, 
CORNER OF LAFAYETTE SQUARE AND CAMP STREET. 

This hotel having been elegantly fitted up, and combining all the advantages of a healthy and 
beautiful location, and being contiguous to the business portion of the city, as well as places of 
public amusement, is now open for the reception of city and transient boarders. It 1s especially 
adapted to families, and persons desiring a quiet and pleasant home at all seasons. 


JOHN T. JETER. 
New Or.eans, October 17, 1855. 


tered; it is also safe 
in its operation and 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TEXAS--GENERAL AGENCY. 
ESTABLISHED 1812, BY A. F. JAMES, CITY OF GALVESTON. 


_ Caprratists and others wishing to make investments, can always find at this office a list of 
and uuunproved Real Estate for sale, cousisting of building lots suitable for stores and 
private residences ; also, cottages and desirable family residences in tne city and suburbs. 
Conveyancing, and all other instruments of writing, legal or commerciai, carefully and neatly 
drawn on paper or on parchment. 
Land Titles examined, and defective Titles perfected, when practicable. Title-papers, and 
Other instruments, recorded in any of the record offices throughout the State. 
Orders for the purchase or sale of slaves, or real estate, faithtully executed. Sugar and cotton 
antations, and unimproved lands in various sections of the State for sale. Claims against the 
epublic of Texas, and against private individuals, received for collection and prosecuted. 
The payment of taxes in al! the counties of the State carefully attended to; and property which 
may have been sold for taxes in the several counties redeemed. Maps of all the principal coun- 
ties, with the original surveys, are now preparing for this office ; and abstracts of all original land 
titles granted by the States of Coahuila and Teas, and by the late Republic of Texas, can be 
examined at the General Agency Office. 
The undersigned have known Mr. A. F. James, as a citizen of Galveston, for the last eleven 
ears, during most of which time he has been engaged in the above business, for which we 
lieve him well qualified, and re -commend him to such as require the services of an Agent ir. 
Texas as a gentleman in whom the fullest contidence may be reposed. 
EDWARD HILL, President Galvest Chamber of Commerce; J. BATES, U. 8S. M.; M. 
8. MENARL, entions Galveston City Company; JOHN C. WATROUS, Judge of the Dis- 
rict C Court of the U. 8. 





HYDE & GOODRICH, 


CORNER OF CANAL AND ROYAL STREETS, NEW ORLEANS, 
(SIGN OF THE GOLDEN Pe LICAN.) 

Manufacturers of sterling silver ware and diamond jewelry, importers of Paris jewelry, clocke 
and fine guns, plated ware, cutlery, and military goods. 

This firm hus been established nearly forty years, and is very extensively known throughout the 
southwest for the superior quality of all their goods, and especially for the excellence and accuracy 
of their watches. 

They have for gentlemen fine timekeepers, made by Furgensen, Cooper, Tobias, and other cele- 
brated makers; and for ladies, fine London and Geneva watches, with plain gold cases, or en- 
graved, enamelled, painted, or set with diamonds, with chains or chatelaines, complete, with a 
general assortment of fine jewelry and fancy goods. 


BETTERTON & KEEFE, 
Generat Commission Merncuants anp Deaters 1x Western Ppopuce, 
29 Tchoupitoulas street, New Orleans; also, agents for 
JOHN D. PARKS’ 


Sparkling and Still Catawba Wines. 


These wines are warranted the pure juice of the Catawba and Isabella grapes. Particular atten- 
don paid to filling orders. 











WATCHES, J EWELRY, ‘Stiver Ware. 
E. DILLON, 7 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


An elegrant and varied assortment of the above goods, guarantied to be fully standard quality 
B. D. being a practical and experienced watchmaker, he can with confidence asgure the public that 
all watches put ‘n order by him will perform correctly. 

T Camp street, New Orleans. 


HENRY LEITH, GILDEB®, 
170 CAMP STREET. 
PORTRAIT AND PIOTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER. OLD FRAMES REGILT. 
x... kinds of plain and ornamental gilding done in the best style. Old paintings cleaned and 











B. NAUTRE & ©O., 
sto 8. M percau & Co. ) 
At the old stand, 25 Cine street, between St. Ann and Maine streets, New Orleans. 

House furnishiny store and manufactory of tin, sheet iron, and lead works; importers of and 
dealers In stoves, rrates, cooking stoves, japanned tinware, crockery ware, glassware, Britannia 
ware, hollow ware, table cutlery ; lamps. of every description, lanterns, sugar-house lamps, cop- 

skimmers and | adles, sad irons, ovens, pots, and every other castings. Also, camphene, gas, 
ard oil, linseed oil, spirits turpentine, and paints of every kind and quality—the whole at very 
reduced rates. 

Agents for Warncr’s force pumps and screwed cast iron pipes; for Beebe’s patent ranges; fer 
Queen’s portable forges; and for Spratt’s lightning rods, 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW SOUTHERN BOOKS, 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


J, W. RANDOLPH, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 


Sent by mail, post-paid, to all who remit the retail price. 


EDITH ALLEN, or Life in Virginia; by Laurence Neville; @1. It is the best work from a 
Outhern pen. 

GRIGSBY’S VIRGINIA CONVENTION OF 1776; $1 50. A volume of rare and precious 
history. 

MAGRIDER AND ORVIS’ DEBATE on the Punishment of the Wicked and Kingdom of 
God. It is worthy of an attentive perusal, 

QUARTERLY LAW JOURNAL; paper, $5. Subscribers will receive more than quid pro 
quo. 

RUFFIN’S AGRICULTURAL ESSAYS; 1 25. Buy it and the earth will return the compli- 
ment with a smile. 

SLAUGHTER’S VIRGINIAN HISTORY of the African Colonization; 50 cts. 

MATHEW ES’ D'GEST OF THE LAWS OF VIRGINIA; vol. 1; 36; postage 50 cts. (Vol. 2 
is now printing.) 

HISTORY OF THE POL!TICAL CAMPAIGN IN YVIRGINTA TW 1855, with a portrait and 
sketch of the life of Governor Wise. A volume of over 500 pages, octavo, price $2 50; will be 
published in Mirch. 


FOR SALE. 


Two well settled cotton plantations on Red River, on and near Long Prairie, with open land 
and accommodations for 100 negroes on each; also, about 7,000 acres uncle: sred and adjoining, 
with wide river frouts, and capable of division into many plantations, with high and healthy 
summer retreats near. Mr. Richard Blanton there will show these lands. For terma or other 
information apply to JAMES 8. DEAB. 

Monite, Feb., 1856. 


AUGUSTA HOTEL, 
AUGUSTA, GA. 


This Hotel has recently underwent a refurnishing and repairing, which has entirely changed 
the conduct and style of the whole establishment. It is at the present time amongst the most 
commodious and extensive hotels of the South, and continues to enjoy the most extensive 
patronage. 

It is conducted by Mr. Starr and lady, whose energy and ability in the hotel line cannot be 
doubted. They are also the lessees and managers of the “ City Hotel,” in dugusta, formerly 
the Eagle and Phoenix Hotel, a house which, in point of comfort and ‘convenience, vies with 
any in the State. 

A stranger visiting Augusta for either business or pleasure, will find in either of the above a 
quiet home and genteel atte»dance. 

Mrs. Starr herself superintends these houses principally, and the traveler may rest assured of 
being hospitably entertained under her able superintendence. W. P. STARR, 

Proprietor Augusta Hotel. 

The hotels above mentioned have secured the services of Mr. W. O Halloran, who, himeelf, 
is quite a card, as being connected with the hotel business in its best shape in the eastern cities, 
and always happy t to see ble friends. 

















£. ZimMERMAN. M.D Gannett} CAMPBELL. & co. 
ZIMMERMAN & GRINNELL, Receiving & Forwarding Merchants, 


WHOLESALE IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN MOBILE, ALA. 


Havana Segars, Tobacco, and Snuff, 
N. W. corner of Dauphin and Commerce | ‘UNITED STATES HOTEL, 
Street-, Mobile. AUGUSTA, GA 


All kinds of Spanish coin taken at original value F. M. JENNINGS, PROPRIETOR. 


WILLIAM GIBSON, Board, $1.50 per day. 
ATTORNEY AT LAW.BROWN?S HOTEL, 


After fifteen years’ practice, has permanently | o site the Pas Depot, 
® ah +. jppo e senger Depo 
located in Augusta, Ga MAOON, GA. 


Will attend the courts in Richmond, Warren, | 
Columbia, Burke, Jefferson, and Lincoln ’ | E. E. BROWN and E. ISAACS, Proprietors. 
Counties. | B. F. DENSE, Superintendent. 


Office corner of Washington and Ellis streets. Meals ready on the arrival of every Train 




















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A. HOEN & CO. 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


ENGRAVERS, & COLOR PRINTERS, 


No. 754 Seconp srrert, Battimore, 


Execute Maps, Charts, Plats, Diplomas, Portraits, Drawings of Machinery, Pab!ic Buildings, Steam- 
boats, Landscapes, Bills of Lading, Checks, Promissory Notes. Drafts, Bills of Exchange, Basiness, 
Visiting. and Invi ation Carls, Labels, &e . at the shortest notice, and on the must reasonable terms. 

The extent and completeness of our establishment, together with our experience acquired daring a 
connexion of twenty yeas with the above business in Baltimore, will enable as to guarantee entire 
satisfaction in every branch of our art; and retarning ourthanks for the very liber | patronage bestowed 
upon us, we hope still to receive, and shall endeavor to deserve, a continuation of the same. 





UNION WORES, BALTIMORE. 





POOLE & HUNT, 
IRON FOUNDERS & GENERAL MACHINISTS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEAM ENGINES, MILL GEARING, GAS WORKS, RA'LROAD CARS AND CAR WHEELS, BLOWING 
MAGHINERY, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, SUGAR AND SAW MILLS, 
Machinists’ Tvols of all kinds, Shafting, Pulleys and Hangers, Steam Boilers, Water Tanks, &c. 


CHARLES C. REIN! AROT, 
CUTLER 


AND SURGICAL INSTRUMENT MANUFACTURER, 


No. 7, N. Gay street, near Baltimore street, Baltimore, 





Keeps constantly on hand a large assortment of SURGICAL and DENTAL INSTRUMENTS at 
the lowest cash prices. 
He is the inventor and manafacturer of the highly approved SPRING BOX SPUR. Also patentee 
and manufactarer of the late and most approved Glass Padd Double and Single Leaver TRUSS, 
patented 24th September, 1844. 





SADDLE, HARNE SS, TRUNK, & COL LAR F AC TORY, 


Eutaw House, No. 8, west of Eutaw street, on Baltimore street, 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 
E. KNOTTS, 


Manufacturer, calls the attention of the Southern travellers, and the public generally, to his stock ef 
Saddles, Harness, Trunks, and Collars, as he will sell bargains wholesale or retail. 


WILLIAM WILKINS & CO. 
STREAM CURLED HAM MAWNUFAGPURERS, 
Southeast corner of Charles and Pratt streets, 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, 


Keeps constantly on hand a large stock of the finest quality of Curled Horse Hair and Cattle Hair, 
also Mixed and Hog Hair Orders sent through the mail will be immediately attended to. 
The bighest prices will be paid for all kinds of Raw Hair. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW ORLEANS SCHCOL OF MEDICINE, 


Situate on Common street, opposite the Charity Hospital. 


The Regular Coarse of Lectures in this institution will commence on MONDAY, the 17th November, 
and continue Five Months. 


FACULTY. 


ERASMUS D. FENNER, M D.. Professor of Theory and Practice of Medicine. 

A. FORSTER AXSON,M D, Professor of Physiology. 

THOMAS PENISTON, M. D.. Professor of Clinical Medicine and A Itati 
SAMUEL CHOPPIN, M. D., Professor of Su:gery. 

ISAAC L CRAWCOUR, M. D, Professor of Chemistry and Medical Jurisprudence. 
HOWARD SMITH, M. D, Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 

JOUN M,. W. PICTON. M. D, Professor of Diseases of Women and Children. 

D. WARREN BRICKELL, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics, 

CORNELIUS ©. BEARD, M. D., Professor of Arutomy. 

ANTHONY A. PENISTON, M., D., Adjunct Professor of Anatomy. 

The Dissecting Rooms will be opened on the 15th of October, and Clinieal Instruction will be gives 
DAILY, in the Chasity Hospital, from that time till the commencement of the Regular Course of Leo- 
tares. The proximity of the College to the Charity Hospital will prevent all loss of time in going 
from one to the other. 

1; is the intention of the Faculty to demonstrate Practical Medicine and Surgery at the bed side as 
fally as possible. In addition to the facilities for this purpose, afforded by the Hospital, a Dispensary 
will be established at the College, for the Examination and Treatment of such Patients as may not 
wish to enter the Hospital. Here the Stodents willbe required in turn to pat up Prescriptions, apply 
Dressings, etc. Indeed every effort will be made to render the Course of [nstraction as practicable as 
possible. 

The College is situated in a quiet part of the city, and will b> found spacious and well ventilated. 

The Professors will take pleasure in assisting the Students to procure cheap and comfortable board 
aad lodging. 





Amount or Fets ror tae Four Covrse or Lecrures - 108 00 
Marnricunation Fre, (Paid BUT ONCE,) - - - - - 5 00 
Tiseeotion Fex - . - - - o, Ne - - - 10 00 

ke 5 ee 25 00 


GravvatTine Fre - - - - - - - 


For any further information, address E. D. FENNER, M. D., 


Dean of the Faculty, No. 5, Carondelet street. 





L. ©. CANFIELD. W. B. CANFIELD, J. H. MEREDITH. 
CANFIELD, BROTHER & CO., No. 229 Baltimore street, corner of 

Charles street, WHOLESALE ImPoRTERS, manufacturers and dealers in Wartoues, 
Jewetry Muitirary and Fancy Goops, Suver and PLatep Wars, Revotvine 


Pistots, Rirtes, Curtery, &o. 

We have rece'ved from all parts of the world, the largest and greatest variety of rich, rare, and ecori- 
ous articles ever imported into this city, many of which are truly elegant We name a few of the 
leading articles: Watches of a superior quality. fiom London, Liverpool, Geneva, and Copenhagen $ 
gold chains and chatelaines, set with dimonds, pearls, rabies, &c ; Paris and Geneva jewelry, of the 
newest style-, consisting of full suits and single pieces of enameled, pearl, rubies, carbunele, coral, &c.; 
saperb jewelry from Vienna, entirely new ; London and American jewelry in great variety ; diamond 
articles, such as bracalets, ear riags. searf pins Se., some of which are set in pure California gold, and 
manufactured on our premises by first class workmen ; premium silver ware, a choice collection of ar- 
ticles, viz: pitchers, cake ba-kets, tea caddies, napkin rings, salt cellars, coffee and tea sets, tea kettles, 
card stands, ink stands, vases, sugar boxes, desert knives, spoons and forks, vegetable, sulid, asparagus, 
ice and sugar tongs, cake, pie, ive cream, pudding, fish, and butter knives, goblets, cups. wahion, 
money boxes, waiters, crackers, spoons. oys'er ladles. pickle knives and forks, of sterling silver ; Shef- 
field and Birmingham plated goods; atbata spoons, forks, ladies eastors, cake baskets; spleudid man- 
ue clocks fiom Paris, bronzes from Paris and Berlin, Dresden China goods, nch and large size vases, 
Parian marble gouds, new patterns, papier mache goods, fancy goods, viz : opera glasses, port folios, 
writing desks. work boxes, segar cases stuff boxes, splendid tans, tortoise shell combs, port monies, 
card cases. gold ihimbles, solid mounted dressing cases, ladies’ companions, aud an endless variety of 
articles, which are now opened. and offered at prices which cannot but give entire satisfaction. AU 
articles from cur establishment guasantied as represented, or the money returned. 

CANFIELD, BRUTHER. & Co. 
Sign of the Golden Eagle, Baltimore. 


The Trade supplied at the lowest wholesale importing rates. 
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OPPOSITE BARNUM’S, BALTIMORE. 


JOHN M. BRUCE, 
COPPER SMITH, 


32 Light st., near Lom vard, 
BALTIMORE. 





Is prepaired to make to oreer, or repair, 
as follows: Steam and Water Pipes for 
Steamboats, Stationary Engines, Distille- 
ries, and other purposes, Kettles of all 
dimensions, Mineral Water Founts and 
Pipes, Self charging Mmeral Water appa- 
ratus and Pipes uli complete, on the most 
improved plans, St-am Drving Cylinders 
for Cotton and Wo len Mills. 


N. B. All work done by me warranted. 








JOSHUA ROBINSON. JAMES C. EREMER, 


ROBINSON & KREEMER, 
WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
JAPAN, PLAIN, AND BLOCK TIN WAREZ, BRITANIA, METAL, & 
WOODEN WARE, BATHING APPARATUS, & Sa 
333 Baltimore street, adjoining Globe Hotel, 
PALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 





W. T. WALTERS & CO. 
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LiQovoRs! 


No. 68, EXCHANGE PLACE, 
BALTIMORE. 


In Bonded Iarchouses, of our oton Importation, 


COGNAC BRANDIES—Otard, Hennesy. Pinet, Martel, &e ; ROCHELLE BRANDIES— 
Seignette, P-llevoisin. Durand, & Co , &&.; HOLLAND GIN—Grape, Crown, Imperial, Pear, &c.; 
WINES—ompri-ins Champaigne , Sherry, Port, Madeira, &c. 

AMERICAN LIQUORS, included, in which we guarantee the finest and largest stock of Ola 
Rye Whirkey in the United States—* Baker.’’ “‘ Martin.’’ ** Extra Superior (Star,)"’ “ Superior 
Old Monongahets.’* &. Domestic Brandy, Gin, Pure Spirits. Tuscaloosa Extra Rectified Whiskey, 
Bitters, Iinurtion Wine Ginger. Raspberry, Lavender, and Wild Cherry Brandy. All guaranteed 
to be unsurprsed, and to give satisfaction or be taken back. 

OF" The lowest Cash Prices will be accepted, or the most liberal terms on credit, to approved 
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2% xOmte TO sUBBL aa AND Posts 


sphuin 
To Sueecripens.—tf our subscribers will foliow a few plain mies, ‘account? between us will be far 
better —_ > pt ly. (Notifythe office when a mamber has failed to come to, ee 
1. pts on the cover, acd if your wame does not opeear after payment. 

ax office 2 at Washington of the fact, sad how the oer w 
ee letters containing moncy under the hew law “aad wilt by/kate remit without wait. 

for agents. When you pay an agent, be sure that his creden 
tf cates gwrite to the offibe. give the name of the office to which Yoor” Revie i is sent; and if yon dis 
continue, be the notice of three months which js teqaired, aud pay up arrearag cs. «! pumber- 
"ho hae come to hand, see that they are returned by the next mai 

aeteRs --The moment a Review is refused at your office, ve notiee as the law requires, or 


nam pies aching with explanations. This is earnestly requested eg 
travelling agents are: S C. Martyn, James Deeri tiles Toa srg E. James, and C. W. 
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PAYMENTS SINCE Ist JUNB, p 
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Lathrop, 0.—To Jaly, ier J. Wr WP righe. $10.--To a 1857—Wm. Abton, $5. _ 
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